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MEDIA. THE CLIMATE OF OPINION WAS ANALYZED IN TERMS OF THE 
CENTRALITY OF AUDIOVISUAL TECHNOLOGY IN THE TEACHING PROCESS, 
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Foreword 



Five years ago the Department of Audiovisual Instruction published Occasional 
Paper No. 6 of the National Education Association's Technological Develop- 
ment Project. It was Studies in the Growth of Instructional Technologi/, 1 : 
Audiovisual Instrumentation for Instruction in the Public Schools, ip^o-1^60, 
A Basis for Take-Off by James D. Finn, Donald G. Perrin, and Lee E. Campion. 
With its unique data sources and its thoughtful projections, that volume will 
be an important supplement to Eleanor Godfrey's studies which we are pleased 
to present herein as Number 3 in the DAVI Monograph Series. 

Dr. Godfrey, her associates at The Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc., 
and the many educational media specialists and school administrators in all 
parts of the country who have worked with her are to be congratulated by the 
education community for this timely and significant Monograph. The educa- 
tional business community will also find this work of considerable interest and 
value at a time when information about educational technology is in great 
demand for better planning to meet school needs. 

The great problem with any technology has always been the so-called man- 
machine relationship, and we are pleased that Dr. Godfrey has given attention 
to this important aspect of audiovisual technology in her studies. As further 
data are gathered and as additional work is done in the areas covered by this 
DAVI Monograph, we shall call it to the attention of DAVI members on the 
pages of our monthly magazine. Audiovisual Instruction, and our quarterly 
journal, AV Communication Review. 
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DAVI is grateful to Eleanor Godfrey, a social scientist of the first order, for 
this significant contribution; and to the U.S. Office of Education for its support 
of the original Godfrey studies on which this Monograph is based. 

Anna L. Hyer 

Executive Secretary 
Department of Audiovisual Instruction 
National Education Association 



Preface 



In speaking to the 1966 annual meeting of the Council of Chief State School 
Officers, Cecil J. Hannon, Assistant Executive Secretary for Professional De- 
velopment and Welfare of the National Education Association, had this to say 
about educational technology: "A plain bar of iron is worth $5.00. Made into 
horseshoes it is worth $10.50; into needles, $4,285; into balance wheels for 
watches it is worth $250,000. The same might be said of the new technology in 
education — its value will be determined by what you make of it." 

Throughout this monograph we will examine what a sample of school dis- 
tricts has made of audiovisual technology over a critical six-year period of 
ferment in instructional methodology. The investigation looks at the resources 
available, the extent to which these resources were used, factors that encourage 
or inhibit use, and prospects for the future. Baseline data were obtained from 
2,927 school district administrators in 1961. Two hundred and thirty-eight of 
these districts were surveyed in 1962 in order to establish empirical norms of 
teacher use of audiovisual materials. In 1964 these same 238 districts supplied 
information about inventory changes since 1961 and plans for 1966. The pre- 
diction of 1967 inventory levels presented in Chapter 7 is constructed from 
the data obtained from the three surveys. 

A project of this magnitude and duration requires the talents, efforts, and 
endurance of many. Over the six-year period several members of the Bureau 
staff served on the research team. Frank G. Davis helped design the study and 
the initial sample of districts and kept track of subsequent changes in the or- 
ganization of school administrative units. William E. Alexander conducted the 
survey of late respondents for Phase I and was responsible for all field opera- 
tions for Phase II. Barbara S. Heller helped construct the five questionnaires 
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and supervised the coding for Phase II. Ivor Wayne and Nancy Kingsbury 
added a new dimension to the study through their analysis of the relationship 
between teacher characteristics and media use. Thomas Lorimer took major 
responsibility for the collection and analysis of the data for the 1964 adminis- 
trative resurvey. E. Leo Edwards, Judith A. Selis, Edward J. McCullough, and 
Donna E. Rosen reduced the mass of data to meaningful tables. Rosa Greene, 
June License, Winona Heyl, and Antcnette Simplicio shared the task of pro- 
ducing an intelligible manuscript. 

In addition to the project staff, we are indebted to many of our colleagues 
for their advice and cooperation. Harold E. Bright, Samuel B. Lyerly, and 
Richard G. Godfrey critically reviewed the methodology and conclusions. 
James D. Finn, Lee E. Campion, and Thomas W. Hope not only gave us per- 
mission to reproduce their data, but the benefit of their broad experience in the 
field. Seth Spaulding, James McPherson, Thomas Clemens, and Arnold Heyl 
of the U. S. Office of Education maintained their support and encouragement 
of the project throughout its many phases. 

We are grateful to the Board of Directors, Anna L. Hyer, Robert C. Snider, 
and Olga Zabludoff of the Department of Audiovisual Instruction of the Na- 
tional Education Association who made the printing of this monograph 
possible. 

Our greatest debt is, of course, to the district superintendents, principals, 
and classroom teachers for their courtesy and friendly acceptance of our in- 
quisitiveness. The worth of our findings rests on their conscientious replies to 
our numerous questions. 

June ip6y 



E.P.G. 
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1. District Audiovisual Resources 
in 1961 



Broadly speaking, audiovisual instruction in the public schools in the early 
1960's was organized around the i6mm projector, the slide-filmstrip projec- 
tor, the record player, and the- tape recorder. These classic tools of the trade 
were generally available in all but the very smallest school districts. The 
newer media" were not so widely distributed. Whereas the typical inven- 
tory^ pattern for the four basic equipment items was one or two per school, 
the usual ownership pattern for overhead projectors, television sets, and lan- 
guage laboratories was one or two per district, except in the large metropoli- 
tan systems. Even there, the newer media were in relatively short supply. 
Programed materials, whether in text or machine form, were just beginning 
to appear in the classroom. 

Such was the state of affairs in 1961 when the Bureau of Social Science Re- 
search embarked on an extensive stud’ of the use of audiovisual technology 
in public elementary and secondary education. The National Defense Educa- 
tion Act had been in existence long enough for its purchasing power to be 
translated into instructional resources. Yet neither the educational commu- 
nity nor the general public was completely convinced of the efficacy of ma- 
chine-oriented instruction. The new technology was heralded as the answer 
to the knowledge explosion, vilified as a dehumanizing development threat- 
ening to replace the teacher, or dismissed as another educational gimmick. 
It was a propitious time to update the 1954 National Education Association 
study of audiovisual education in urban school districts (31). 
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Our first task was to establish a check point from which to measure future 
development of audiovisual technology by constructing national estimates 
of district-owned amounts of eleven items of equipment and five commonly 
used materials. All estimates are based on figures supplied by a stratified sam- 
ple of the 35,482 operating school districts in October 1959 (35). 



THE SAMPLE FOR PHASE i 

The total population of districts was split into two groups for sampling pur- 
poses for the first phase of the project: 

1. Superintendents in all of the 2,444 school districts enrolling 3,000 or 
more pupils were asked to participate because of the great variety of teaching 
situations possible with this number of students. 

2. The 33,038 districts with enrollments of less than 3,000 were sampled 
in different proportions according to size — varying from 50 percent of the 
systems enrolling 1,200-2,999 pupils to 4 percent of those with fewer than 



TABLE 1 

Distribution of 1961 Sample and Return Rate by District Size 



Total 



District 

Size 


Number 
in Size 
Groups 


Number 

in 

Sample 


Number 

of 

Returns 


Percent 

Returns 


Total United States 










(50 States and D.C.) 


35,482 


7,236 


2,927 


40% 


75,000 pupils or more 


31 


31 


29 


94 


25,000-74..999 


90 


90 


75 


83 


12,000-24,999 


236 


236 


196 


83 


6,000-11,999 


653 


653 


358 


55 


3,000- 5,999 


1,434 


1,434 


580 


40 


1,200- 2,999 


3,106 


1,459 


580 


40 


600- 1,199 


3,192 


735 


316 


43 


300- 599 


3,591 


750 


292 


39 


150- 299 




598 


200 


33 


50- 149 


4,737‘» 


630 


146 


23 


1- 49 


15,001‘» 


620 


155 


25 



“Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, October 1959 national census of operating public 
school districts in the United States. 

"Over the last seveial years, reorganization and consolidation of small school districts has 
reduced considerably the number oi districts with fewer than 300 pupils. Therefore, the 501 
responses in the three smallest size groups undoubtedly represent a higher proportion of 
1961 operating districts than the table percentages indicate. 
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50 students. As school districts become smaller, they become more similar to 
one another in type of o’*ganization. Therefore, an increasingly smaller sample 
is sufficient to cover all types of teaching situations represented. 

Usable returns were received from 2,927 districts, or 40 percent of the total 
sample of 7,236. The respon.se rate varied directly with size, ranging from a 
high of 94 percent for districts with 75,000 or more pupils to a low of 23 
percent for those with 50 to 149 students. The return rate for each size cate- 
gory is compared with both the number of districts in the sample and the 
total number of districts in the universe in Table i. 

The near complete response obtained from the three largest size categories 
was essential for the accuracy of the national estimates. The wide variety of 
fiscal and educational policies represented among districts with enrollments 
of 12.000 or more can produce considerable variation in the amount of audio- 
visual equipment owned by each. The relatively low response rate for systems 
enrolling 1,200 to 11,999 pupils is of some concern. Districts in this size 
range may also exhibit considerable variation in educational policy. How- 
ever, the large number of respondents in each of the three middle size cate- 
gories assures that errors of estimate for these groups are reasonably depend- 
able. Similarities of organization among districts with fewer than 1,200 pu- 
pils make the relatively small return rate from such districts less critical as 
long as the number of respondents in each enrollment group is large enough 
to provide a reasonably stable mean for estimation purposes. The 500 re- 
sponses from the small Qist:icts were enough to satisfy this condition. 

THE PROBLEM OF NONRESPONSE 

Reasons for nonresponse are many and varied and may, or may not, be re- 
lated to the subject matter under investigation. Some persons object to ques- 
tionnaires per se. Some do not answer simply because they are not reached.^ 
Other busy people intend to answer, but intentions go agley. Whatever the 
reason for their silence, it is reckless to assume that nonresponding districts 
do not differ from responding districts in the amount of audiovisual equip- 
ment owned. A special study of 354 of the nonrespondent districts v/ith en- 
rollments of 150 to 11,999 was conducted in the fall of 1961 by William E. 
Alexander. Large school systems were eliminated from this follow-up sample 
because we continued to solicit participation from the total population of dis- 
tricts with 12,000 or more pupils. This intensive campaign was successful, 

‘ An intensive study of 354 nonrespondents revealed that 12 percent of them had not 
received any of the original mailings. It is quite possible that about the same percent (or 880) 
of the original sample of 7,236 school superintendents may not have received the question- 
naire. 
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eventuating in a final large-district response rate of 84 percent. School dis- 
tricts with fewer than 150 students were eliminated from the nonrespondent 
sample because the little additional accuracy that might have been gained by 
intensive follow-ups with this group did not justify the cost. 

Through personal letters, telegrams, or phone calls, we were able to contact 
all of the 354 superintendents, and 322 (or 91 percent) furnished the re- 
quested information. Somewhat to our surprise, and certainly to our grati- 
fication, these "late responses" did not differ significantly from the initial 
responses on any of the variables tested. In each of the six size categories 
compared, the two groups were remarkably similar in the mean number of 
district-owned units of eleven media (16mm projectors, slide-filmstrip pro- 
jectors, television sets, overhead projectors, opaque projectors, tape recorders, 
record players, radios, language laboratories, sound films, and filmstrips). 

Replies from the late respondents were pooled with those from the initial 
respondents for these items in order to increase the number of cases on which 
the national estimates were based. Projections for single-purpose filmstrip 
or slide projectors, records, tape recordings, and 2x2 slides were computed 
from reports from the 2,537 superintendents who completed the longer orig- 
inal version of the questionnaire." 



NATIONAL ESTIMATES 

The results of all our labor, the national estimates themselves, are given in 
Table 2. To allow for variations arising from geographical location as well 
as those related to pupil enrollment, each regional size group was treated in- 
dependently. As eleven enrollment categories and eight regional designations 
were used in the study, the national total for each item represents the sum of 
the estimates for the 88 regional size groups. 

With minor reversals, notably for single-purpose slide or filmstrip pro- 
jectors, the most numerous items of equipment are, understandably, those 
which have been the basic audiovisual tools for a long time. Television's pop- 
ularity, at least on an experimental basis, was evidenced by its rank of sixth. 
The expense of, and limited demand for, language laboratories (where the 
potential market probably does not exceed the number of senior high schools 
in a district) makes their rank of eleventh understandable. 

* Other methods of building an unbiased estimate could be used. For example, Hansen and 
Hurwitz (19) propose treating respondents as two strata— the initial response stratum and 
the nonresponse stratum. National totals ftir nine items of equipment were estimated by the 
Hansen and Hurwitz formula as well as by the pooled data method described above. In all 
instances, the percentage differences between the two totals were less than five percent and, 
except for tape recorders and radio receivers, .at or within the margin of error attached to the 
figures given in Table 2. 
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TABLE 2 

Estimated Amount of Audiovisual Equipment and Materials 
in U.S. Public School Districts, Sprin,^ 1961 



Error of Estimate^' 





Total 


Number 


Percent 




Number 


of Units 


of Total 


EQUIPMENT 


Record player 

Combination slide-filmstrip 


364,800 


± 7,250 


2% 


projector 


136,000 


± 2,940 


2 


16mm projector 


125,500 


± 2,020 


2 


Radio 


108,600 


± 3,970 


4 


Tape recorder 


88,200 


± 1,930 


2 


Television set 


50,000 


± 2,380 


5 


Opaque projector 


39,400 


± 1,080 


3 


Filmstrip (only) projector 


33,000 


± 2,830 


9 


Overhead projector 
2x2 slide (only) 


13,900 


± 750 


5 


projector 

Language laboratory 


6,400 


± 700 


11 


installation 


4,600 


± 320 


7 


MATERIALS 


Filmstrip prints 


7,335,700 


±582,400 


8 


Titles 


6,253, 500'* 






Disc recordings 


3,043,100 


±158,000 


5 


2x2 slides 


1,286,300 


±107,900 


8 


16mm film prints 


741,600 


± 47,100 


6 


Titles 


544,700'* 






Tape recordings 


445,800 


± 32,300 


7 



“ The figures given represent the upper and lower limits of the national estimate at the 95 
percent level of confidence. 

This figure includes duplicate titles across school districts and does not represent the 
number of separate titles in use in the public schools. 



Filmstrips were far and away the most popular and most numerous district- 
owned material; the majority of the school systems in all but the very small- 
est size category had filmstrip libraries, and 65 percent of these libraries con- 
tained 100 or more titles. On the other hand, film libraries were concentrated 
in districts with 6,000 or more pupils, and only systems with 12,000 or 
more students had enough film titles to supply the majority of the requests 
from their schools. Nationally, the 741,600 district-owned prints, although 
representing a sizable investment of capital, supplied only 15 percent of the 
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total demand for educational films. Other commonly used sources were uni- 
versity libraries (25 percent), regional or county libraries (18 percent), and 
business or trade associations (16 percent). District collections of records, 2 
X 2 slides, and tape recordings were highly variable and relatively meager, 
considering the iow unit cost and the amount of attendant equipment avail- 
able. (Details on ownership of equipment and macerials and major film sources 
by district size are given in Tables A-i through A-3.) 

A further note on the makeup of film and filmstrip libraries may be in or- 
der. Estimates for both titles and prints are given in Table 2. The figures for 
titles, of course, do not represent the number of separate film or filmstrip 
titles in use, as any two school districts can own a number of the same titles. 
However, a comparison of the two sets of figures for both materials reveals 
that school districts typically buy single copies of a title. Nationally, there 
was a ratio of approximately 1.5 prints per title for sound films and a ratio 
of approximately 1.2 prints per title for filmstrips. Only those districts with 
25,000 or more pupils consistently reported any appreciable numbe" of dupli- 
cate prints for either type of material (3:1 for films; 5:1 for filmstrips). 

High cost may well explain the lack of duplication in sound film collec- 
tions, but one must look beyond cost to educational policy and philosophy for 
an explanation of the lack of duplicate filmstrips. Perhaps media buyers, like 
some of the rest of us, would rather have a little bit of everything than more 
of less. We don't know, but a study of film library accession policies might 
be revealing. 



ACCURACY OF ESTIMATES 

Although the estimation procedures used give the most probable totals for 
any item, there is necessarily some error in any estimate. There is always 
sampling error when national projections are based on sample data. There is, 
alas, also the possibility of reporting error; i.e., the respondent may under- or 
overreport the number of units on hand. Standard statistical techniques were 
used to estimate sampling error. A validation study to estimate reporting er- 
ror was beyond the scope and resources of this survey. Nonetheless, we can 
try to assess how such error might affect the validity of the findings. 

The error of estimate for each item surveyed is given in Table 2, both in 
number of units and as a percentage of the total for the item.-^ The size of an 
error of estimate reflects both the number of districts that report ownership 

*For any region size sample, the variance estimate for the corresponding subpopulation is 
N(N—n)s^n, where N is the number of districts, n is the number of schools sampled from that 
district, and s' is the sample variance. Thus, the variance for the estimated national totals is 
the sum of the 88 such values, and the square root of this sum is the standard error. Two 
times this standard error was used to estimate the 95 percent confidence interval for the 
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of an item and variability in the number of units owned within any regional 
size group. Both incidence of ownership and quantity reported differed mark- 
edly for the sixteen .media Surveyed. 

High frequency of ownership and a narrow range in the number of units 
reported within each enrollment size category are characteristic of the slide- 
filmstrip projector, i6mm projector, opaque projector, and tape recorder. 
Hence, the relatively low error of estimate for these four types of equipment. 
Despite considerable variability in the number of record players reported 
among districts in the same regional size group, the error of estimate here is 
also relatively small, reflecting the near universal ownership of these instru- 
ments. 

Low frequency of ownership and some variability in numbers reported 
helps account for the size of the error of estimate for television sets and over- 
head projectors. Although only 29 percent of the districts reported language 
laboratory installations, the limited range in the i^umber owned (seldom more 
than two and in no case more than the number of secondary schools in the 
district) is reflected in the fact that the error of estimate is only 7 percent of 
the total for that item. 

Both low frequency in reported ownership and high variability in abso- 
lute numbers combine to influence the size of the error of estimate for single- 
purpose filmstrip and slide projectors. Lack of homogeneity within a regional 
size group operates in a similar fashion to produce relatively large errors of 
estimate for all five materials surveyed. For example, although nearly 80 per- 
cent of the districts reported filmstrip collections, these collections could 
vary from a dozen to several hundred prints within a sample stratum. 

In addition to, and independent of, sampling error is error associated with 
inaccurate reporting. Expensive pieces of equipment — particularly those re- 
cently acquired, such as television sets and language laboratories — are highly 
visible and easy to count. Equipment used for the projection of specialized 
materials is more likely to be recorded on a central inventory than less ex- 
pensive, everyday items bought by the FT A or senior class for "their" school. 
Of course, PTA's buy television sets and all kinds of projectors, but such pur- 
chases are either expensive enough or unusual enough to come to the atten- 
tion of the school superintendent, business manager, or district audiovisual 
director. 

The totals for 16mm, slide-filmstrip, overhead, and opaque projectors should, 
therefore, be more accurate than those for record players, radios, or tape re- 
corders, Any of the latter items may be supplied by a teacher or parent on a 

national totals. For example, the probability is .95 that the range 355,650 to 372,050 (364,800 
± 7,250) includes the "true" national total for record players. For a discussion of this pro- 
cedure, see Deming (6, p. 362). 
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permanent loan basis. If it is difficult to keep track of record players and ra- 
dios, it is even harder to maintain an accurate count of easily obtainable ma- 
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cialized procurement procedures influence the accuracy of inventory reports, 



the totals for i6mm prints should be the most accurate; those for disc record- 
ings, the least. 

In summary, then, vve believe that despite the possibility of an unknown 
degree of reporting error, the large nunriber of cases in the survey, the lack of 
any evidence of bias in the reports, and the procedures used minimize the 
effect of such error on the estimated national totals. Additional indirect evi- 
dence of the accuracy of the reports is supplied by subsequent verification of 
the 1961 figures by a sample of these same districts in 1962 and 1964. 



RELATIVE EQUIPMENT INVENTORIES 

National totals present the global picture but do not reveal how many teach- 
ers, pupils, or schools must share a piece of equipment in each enrollment 
category. Two indices of relative availability were used in this study. The 
first compares the average amount of equipment per school; the second com- 
pares the average number of teachers per unit of equipment. 

Two characteristic patterns of distribution emerge from the equipment 
per school ratios given in Table 3. For the older and generally available me- 
dia, the ratios are directly related to the size of the school system. For all 
other media except television, the ratios are fairly constant across size cate- 
gories. 

The flatness of the distribution for overhead projectors may reflect the fact 
that use of this medium was largely experimental in 1961. A superintendent 
may buy one or two overheads on a trial basis before deciding whether or 
not to put one in each of his schools. The consistently low ratios for opaque pro- 
jectors and single-purpose slide and filmstrip projectors may indicate that 
these media are primarily district items rather than school items — available 
from the administration building but not used frequently enough to warrant 
one in every school. The direct relationship between district size and number 
of television sets per school makes sense. Metropolitan districts have ready 
access to a planned sequence of programs, especially in science or language. 
Such regular course instruction requires more sets per school than does the 
typical small-district use of television for on-the-spot coverage of important 
world events. 

In contrast, the large districts have fewer language laboratories than one 
might expect. This phenomenon may be related both to the expense of such 
installations and the number of schools, more precisely the number of sec- 
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ondary schools, in a system. Districts with 6,000 or fewer students seldom 
have more than one high school; the language laboratory can be put in the 
high school. Districts with more than 6,000 students may have 2, 10, or 100 
high schools and may not be able to afford a language laboratory for every 
high school in the system. Thus, a dilemma is posed for the administrator. 
Shall he install one laboratory on an experimental basis and hope to add oth- 
ers year by year? If he so decides, in which high school will it be installed? 
Is it fairer (or m.ore politically feasible) to wait until he can supply all of his 
high schools at the same time? The instructional and political determinants 
of how any educational resource is distributed throughout the components of 
the system is a fascinating area for further study. 

While audiovisual equipment is bought by districts and housed in schools, 
it is used by teachers. Teacher-equipment ratios were computed for all items 
of equipment except the language laboratory. The latter is a specialized in- 
stallation used almost exclusively by foreign language and English teachers; 
hence, a ratio based on the total num.ber of teachers in a district would be 
meaningless. The ratios shown in Table 4 support the inferences drawn from 
the school index of relative availability. There was amazingly little varia- 
tion in teacher-equipment ratios for all items where the number of units per 
school varies directly with school size. Where the per school ratios are rela- 
tively flat (single-purpose filmstrip or slide projectors and overhead projec- 
tors), teachers in smaller districts are in a relatively advantageous position. 
The most extreme ratios are found in either the very' large systems (with 
75,000 or more punils) or the very small ones (with fewer than 50 students). 

These findings highlight the truism that equipment comes in whole units. 
A superintendent either buys a projector or he doesn't; he cannot buy half a 
projector. Big districts have more pieces of equipment, but they also have 
more schools and more teachers, so that the larger absolute numbers do not 
necessarily give them a relative advantage. For example, a teacher in a small 
district with one overhead projector is more likely to have access to the mach- 
ine than a teacher in a district five times as large with four overheads. The 
lack of comparable availability can be overcome ordy when larg- districts can 
afford routinely to adjust equipment inventories to faculty size. 

USE OF NDEA FUNDS 

The National Defense Education Act of 1958 provided federal funds on a 
matching basis to help school districts buy equipment for programs in science, 
mathematics, 2nd foreign language. Here, too, there were characteristic dif- 
ferences in behavior among large and small school systems. Participation in 
NDEA projects was directly associated with district size — from a low of 22 
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percent of the 254 districts with fewer than 150 students to 93 percent of 
the 96 districts with enrollments of 25,000 or more. 

Approximately two-thirds of the NDEA project money received was used 
for microscopes, torsos, mathematical models, reference bocks, and other lab- 
oratory equipment and furniture not germane to this survey. However, one- 
third of the money was spent for audiovisual media, especially equipment 
for language programs. Twenty-five percent of the districts bought language 
laboratory equipment; 27 percent bought tape recorders; 15 percent bought 
record players. The other most frequently purchased items were 16mm projec- 
tors (25 percent), opaque projectors (15 percent), filmstrips (16 percent), and 
overhead projectors (14 percent). Only 7 percent of the respondents bought 
television sets. 

Again, national averages mask characteristic differences in buying patterns 
for districts of varying size. Purchases of language laboratories and overhead 
projectors were concentrated in school systems with 1,200 or more pupils. 
Small systems were more likely to use their NDEA money for 16mm projec- 
tors, filmstrip or slide projectors, and opaque projectors. Purchases of t^^pe re- 
corders, record players, and filmstrips were quite evenly distributed across 
district size. Purchases of television sets were made essentially by districts 
with 25,000 or more pupils. 

Whatever the pros and cons of federal assistance to education, the enact- 
ment of such legislation, at least in the guise of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, has worked to accentuate differences in educational programs offered 
by large and small school systems. Large districts are more ready to accept 
federal aid. Perhaps they are less sensitive about the possible threat of federal 
control. Perhaps they can find the necessary matching funds more easily. 
Perhaps it is as simple a matter as having enough staff available to shepherd 
an application through the bureaucratic maze. All three concerns were fre- 
quent reasons for nonparticipation in NDEA projects among the small-dis- 
trict respondents in our study. 

Once federal monies are applied for and received, they are used more fre- 
quently for innovative programs (electronic language training) in large dis- 
tricts and more often for standard audiovisual tools (the 16mm projector) in 
smaller ones. 



ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS NEEDED 

No matter how extensive his present resources might be, the school adminis- 
trator is seldom satisfied. Our respondents were no exception to the general 
rule that there is always room for improvement. Each superintendent was 
asked to "estimate the number of additional units of equipment and materials 
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needed to serve your present teaching program and enrollment." The question 
was phrased in this manner in order to obtain a report of realistic need rath- 
er than optimum desire. The reasonableness of the replies suggests that school 
superintendents answered the question in this light. 

National estimates of the number of additional items needed are given in 
Table 5. These estimates were built from the replies of the 2,537 initial re- 
spondents (those who filled out the complete questionnaire) in the same man- 
ner as the national totals discussed previously; that is, the total amount need- 
ed in a regional size group was estimated from the mean needs of the re- 
spondents in that group. 

The most striking observation about the estimates in Table 5 is the high 



TABLE 5 

Estimated Additional Audiovisual Equipment and Materials Needed 
for Present Programs and Enrollment 
ll.S. Public School Districts, 1961 









Percent 




Present Amount 


Number Needed 


Increase 


EQUIPMENT 


Record player 

Combination slide-filmstrip 


364,800 


62,100 


17% 


projector 


136,000 


34,500 


25 


16mm projector 


125,500 


25,700 


20 


Radio 


108,600 


31,800 


29 


Tape recorder 


88,200 


34,700 


39 


Television set 


50,000 


49,600 


99 


Opaque projector 


39,400 


23,000 


58 


Filmstrip (only) projector 


33,000 


11,300 


34 


Overhead projector 


13,900 


29,400 


212 


2x2 slide (only) projector 
Language laboratory 


6,400 


6,400 


100 


installation 


4,600 


8,500 


185 


MATERIALS 


Filmstrip prints 


7,335,700 


2,101,000 


29 


Titles 


6,253,500“ 


1,411,700 


23 


Disc recordings 


3,043,100 


/ o0,900 


26 


2x2 slides 


1,286,300 


718,800 


56 


16mm film prints 


741,600 


495,700 


67 


Titles 


544,700“ 


340,200 


62 


Tape recordings 


445,800 


380,900 


85 



“ This figure includes duplicate titks across school districts and does not represent the 
number of separate titles in use in the public schools. 
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expressed need for overhead projectors, language laboratories, 2x2 slide pro- 
jectors, and television sets. The desire for more of these four media was high 
in all enrollment size categories, with two exceptions. Administrators in very 
small districts did not find the language laboratory a practical investment; 
they would rather have more tape recorders. Respondents in very large dis- 
tricts, which already owned 9,700 (or 19 percent) of the television sets, re- 
ported that a 25 percent increase in this item would enable them to serve their 
present teaching needs. 

The high reported demand for tape recordings is consistent with the in- 
creasing use of tapes in foreign language instruction. A desire to own more 
sound films may indicate a dissatisfaction with present procurement proce- 
dures. The problem of getting the right film to the right place at the right 
time constantly plagues the educator. Ordering and scheduling stand first 
among the major obstacles to effective use of audiovisual materials reported 
by the superintendents in our survey. Cooperative film libraries and other 
rental sources have provided the public schools with a broad selection of film 
titles. However, these outside agencies cannot provide instant service. The 
largest desired increases in film resources (excluding the very small districts 
that have so few films that any increase is a large one) are expressed by ad- 
ministrators in systems with 1,200 to 11,999 pupils. Such districts have few 
enough schools to make rapid local distribution practical and large enough 
enrollments to make a film library with a reasonable variety of titles feasible. 

OTHER STUDIES OF AUDIOVISUAL RESOURCES 

The research reported here is set in a tradition of census-type studies of in- 
structional technology dating from Koon and Noble's survey in 1936 (25). Be- 
cause of its early and continued prominence, most of the other bench- 
mark studies have concentrated on photographic equipment (for examples, see 
[10, 11, 12, 17, 18]), except for the National Education Association sponsored 
studies in 1946, 1954, and 1962 which were concerned with a broad range of 
equipment comparable to our own list of items. 

Although direct comparisons between the NEA surveys of urban school dis- 
tricts in 1946 and 1954 and this one are not possible because of the differences 
in sample base, some general conclusions about trends can be provided by re- 
lating the three sets of findings. With the exception of 2 x 2 slide projectors 
and radios, the relative amount of equipment available (as measured by the 
number of units per 10,000 students) had increased markedly since 1954. 
Whereas the number of slide-filmstrip projectors, 16mm projectors, television 
sets, opaque projectors, and overhead projectors had increased respectively by 
17, 10, 12, 4, and 3 units per 10,000 students in the seven-year period from 
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1954 to 1961, similarly constructed equipment-student ratios for slide pro- 
jectors and radios had declined by 8 and 5 units respectively. 

The apparent drop in slide projector inventories may be the result of the 
popularitv ol the combination slide-filinstr'"” nroipr't'or TKo -f 

- - ✓ Vfi vApcillDXWlI 

of radio inventories is probably due to the advent of television. Both the rela- 
tive utility of dual-purpose and single-purpose equipment and the question of 
interchangeability and possible competition among media deserve further 
study. 

In addition to the historic NEA surveys, two recent inventory estimates are 
available against which to check our findings. One by James D. Finn, Donald 
G. Perrin, and Lee E. Campion for the NEA Technological Development Proj- 
ect (8) traces the growth in instructional technology from 1930 to 1961. The 
other, the third interim report for the Society of Motion Picture and Television 
Engineers, by Thomas W. Hope (21), reports yearly statistics on the production 
and sale of i6rnm projectors and nontheatrical films for January 1962. Both 
studies estimate the proportion of yearly sales which go to the public schools. 
Total cumulative sales are reduced to inventory data by means of an obsoles- 
cence factor to account for equipment retired from use. 

Estimated amounts of n’ ’terns of equipment developed by the NEA Tech- 
nological Development Pr^^, . are juxtaposed with the findings from this sur- 
vey in Table 6. The BSSR figures for slide-filmstrip, single-purpose filmstrip. 



TABLE 6 

Comparison of TDP and BSSR Eslimates of Amount of Audiovisual 
Equipment in U.S. Public School Districts, 1960 and 1961 



Estimated Amount (in Thousands) 



Equipment 


TOP-”* 
Dec. 1960 


BSSR 

Spring 1961 


jDP-i 

Dec. 1961 


Record player 
Slide-filmstrip projector 


286 


365 


323 


(all kinds) 


156 


175 


176 


16mm projector 


130 


126 


137 


Radio 


104 


109 


105 


Tape recorder 


67 


88 




Television set 


45 


50 


uo 


Opaque projector 


36 


39 


41 


Overhead projector 


17 


14 


20 


Language laboratory 


6 


5 


^\j 

8 



“ Source: Finn, James D.; Perrin, Donald G.; and Campion, Lee E. Studies in the Growth 
f istnictional Technology, i: Audiovisual Instrumentation for Instruction in the Public 
Schools, i-j3o-iy6o. Occasional Paper No. 6. Washington, D. C: NEA Technological Devel- 
opment Project, 1962. Table XX, p. jos. ^ 
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and 2x2 slide projectors were combined in the table in order to provide a di- 
rect comparison with the TDP estimate, which was for all types of slide-film- 
strip projectors. Three sets of figures are presented in Table 6 because the TDP 
figures were for the end of a calendar year whereas our data were gathered es- 
sentially during the spring of 1961. The two estimation methods yield strik- 
ingly similar results for five of the nine items compared. 

The difference in the estimates for record players is not surprising; they are 
relatively cheap, readily available, easily moved, and hard to keep track of. 
Perhaps superintendents overestimated the number of school-owned machines 
for our survey; or perhaps the TDP estimates for earlier years, when less accu- 
rate sales data were available, provide too low a base figure upon which to su- 
perimpose the accelerated growth in the purchase of record players since 1952. 

The Technological Development Project growth charts indicate that the 
number of overhead projectors in the schools had almost doubled, while the 
number of language laboratories had more than tripled between 1959 and 
1961. We agree that growth patterns for these two media are explosive, but 
our findings suggest that public school districts had not yet acquired as much 
of these two pieces of equipment as the TDP growth trends predicted they 
should. But 1961 was not yet over. If school administrators were able to pur- 
chase even one-fourth of the needed language laboratories and overhead pro- 
jectors during summer (when most buying is done), the national totals 
based on our estimates for the two media would increase to 7,300 and 21,000 
respectively by the end of calendar 1961 — very close to the TDP projections. 

The Hope report for the SMPTE estimated that there were 197,700 16mm 
sound projectors in public elementary and secondary schools on January 1, 
1962 (21, Table VI, p. 141). The Finn-Perrin-Campion estimate was 137,700. 
Both estimates were considerably higher than our own of 125,500, even al- 
lowing for the time difference in report period. Three possible explanations for 
higher inventory estimates derived from sales figures suggest themselves: Too 
large a proportion of total sales may be attributed to the public schools; the 
useful life of a projector may be overestimated; or the base figures for differ- 
ent types of schools developed from previous studies may be too high. 

Until more detailed sales records are available, any investigator must esti- 
mate the proportion of yearly sales to the public schools, or how this figure 
may change from year to year. Our data suggest that both surveys may have 
overestimated the impact of NDEA funds on school projector purchases. 

Similarly, until more is known about equipment replacement policies, any 
adjustment of cumulative figures for obsolescence is only an educated guess. 
Finn, Perrin, and Campion chose a ten-year obsolescence factor as most reason- 
able. They noted that a number of the large city systems trade ai their pro- 
jectors after five years of service but argued that longer usage and the purchase 
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of some second-hand equipment by small districts should maintain an average 
projector life of about ten years. Preliminary findings from the second phase 
of our project suggest that school districts of all sizes keep their equipment in 
good repair and up to date, indicating a projector life of less than ten years. 

Previous surveys, notably those by the NEA in 1946 and 1954, have re- 
ported equipment inventories for districts with 1,000 or more pupils. Such 
information is essential as the larger school systems have most of the equip- 
ment and the most extensive audiovisual programs. However, national pro- 
jections tied too closely to a sample of large districts would overestimate the 
number of projectors in small school systems. For example, the average number 
of 16mm projectors per school in our sample varies from 0.2 in districts with 
fewer than 50 students to 2.6 in the 31 large metropolitan systems. 

Another problem common to all inventory studies is that it is virtually im- 
possible to say how equipment is divided between elementary and secondary 
schools. Ideally, the equipment used in a building should be housed in that 
building; practically, equipment is housed where there is storage space — often 
behind the high school stage in the small district. The possibility that both 
elementary and secondary teachers may use the same piece of equipment sug- 
gests the danger of duplication in any inventory count based on sales data. If 
this line of reasoning is valid, there may be some overlap in Hope's estimate 
of 125,000 projectors in public elementary schools and 72,700 projectors in 
public secondary schools. If so, then the number of individual projectors avail- 
able may well be less than the 197,700 total obtained by adding these two 
figures. 

The four studies discussed above were made from different source data and 
with purposes other than out own. The earlier NEA research describes audio- 
visual programs in urban districts. The Technological Development Project 
assesses growth in instructional technology since 1930. The SMPTE reports 
analyze yearly trends in production and sales. The BSSR survey estimates the 
amount of eleven items of audiovisual equipment available for use in public 
elementary and secondary education at one point in time — the spring of 1961. 
All such studies contribute to knowledge about the development of audiovisual 
technology. 



OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 

Each superintendent was asked to project his plans for media use for the two- 
year period from 1961 to 1963. Projected plans were consistent with both es- 
timates of additional equipment needed and NDEA purchases. 

Language training is clearly the most promising field for audiovisual tech- 
nology in the near future. As shown in Table 7, 30 percent of the administra- 
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tors planned to introduce language laboratories, and another 15 percent in- 
tended to make greater use of the laboratories tAey already had. In addition, 






ivio uitU All iii\^ iiw/wi 



years. 



TABLE ' 

Plmib, for Use of Aiuh'ovis .al Media for 1961-1963 



Media 


Percent o' .jiuerintendents in Plannin;^ Category'' 


Continue 
Present Use 


Plan 
To Try 


Emphasize 

Use 


No Plan 
To Try 


No 

Answer 


16 mm films 


68% 


2% 


21% 




7% 


Filmstrips 


63 


1 


30 


1 


6 


Records and tapes 


55 


4 


30 


3 


8 


Radio 


58 


3 


9 


17 


15 


Overhead and opaque 


43 


10 


29 


6 


11 


Broadcast television 


20 


18 


10 


33 


19 


Language laboratory 


12 


30 


15 


21 


21 


Teaching machine 


3 


30 


2 


37 


29 


Closed-circuit television 


1 


11 


2 


58 


28 



■* Only the initial respondents were used for this analysis; therefore, the total number of 
districts replying for all items is 2,537. 



If current intentions are carried out, there should be increased use of the 
overhead, the opaque, and the filmstrip projector. Least interest was shown in 
expanding televi n instruction, particularly in the form of closed-circuit TV. 
This lack of interest becomes even more striking if one can assume that the "no 
answers" are like the "no plans to try." Plans for programed learning (teach- 
ing machines) are tri-modal. While 30 percent of the respondents planned to 
introduce this method of teaching, another 37 percent definitely had no such 
intention, and 29 percent left the question blank. 

Finn, Perrin, and Campion concluded that instructional technology had not 
advanced far enough by 1961 to justify the thesis that the educational culture 
was ready for "take-off into a high-order, high-energy culture" (8, pp. 70-72). 
The three researchers were optimistic, however, in their opinion that if certain 
trends were pushed more rapidly, the educational enterprise would be in a 
position to achieve technological balance with other major sectors of the so- 
ciety. Balance could be achieved if teacher-equipment ratios for seven items — 
the 16mm (or 8mm) projector, slide-filmstrip projector, record player, radio, 
tape recorder, overhead projector, and television set — could be reduced to 5:1. 
The equipment buildup represented by this average ratio would provide the 
social overhead capital necessary for a technological revolution in education. 
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Prospects for such an optimum ratio for all seven items were uncertain in 
1961. Teacher-equipment ratios for record players were already 4:1, and the 
high interest in language instruction could produce a similar ratio for tape re- 
corders. nf least in the smaller districts. Expressed inventory needs for i6mm 

-- - ^ ^ . 

projectors, radios, and slide-filmstrip projectors suggest that ratios for these 
items might stabilize at about 10:1 as school boards choose to put more of their 
resources into newer developments, particularly the overhead projector. 

The outlook for complex systems of instructional technology, such as edu- 
cational television, the language laboratory, and the teaching machine, was 
uneven. Fewer than half of the respondents (47 percent) were ready to commit 
themselves to regular classroom use of television during the school years 1961- 
64. The future of programed m.aterials, especially that of the teaching 
machine, was even more uncertain. In 1961, the majority of the school super- 
intendents were not yet convinced of the value of this pedagogical technique. 
The outlook for electronic language instruction was the brightest of the three. 
Almost 29 percent of the sample districts already had some type of language 
laboratory;^ another 30 percent hoped to install one in the near future. 

In general, then, the first part of our story ends where it began. Although 
educators will acquire more overhead projectors and continue to experiment 
with educational television, programed learning, and other new media as they 
are developed, audiovisual technology should continue to be organized around 
the traditional tools of the trade — the 16mm projector, the record player, the 
slide-filmstrip projector, and, increasingly, the tape recorder. 

* Not all of these installations are complete laboratories in the sense »^hat the student can 
listen, speak, record, play Lack, compare, and rerecord, but they are equipment systems de- 
signed for a specific instructional purpose. 



2. School Resources in 1962 



The scene of our story shifts now from the district to the school. The second 
phase of the project, conducted in 1962, examines three basic parameters of 
audiovisual instruction: distribution of resources, teacher use of these 
resources, and the climate of opinion in which this use takes place. Emphasis 
throughout is on how many of whom have, do, or say what. Hopefully, the 
data will stimulate discussion and further researcn on the “how," the “why," 
and the "ought." 

The tale we unfold may be disquieting to some, challenging to others. The 
audiovisual field in 1962 appeared to be much nearer to a solution to the tech- 
nical problem of providing adequate equipment resources than it was to a so- 
lution to the instructional problem of providing appropriate information and 
materials for a variety of subject specialists. 

THE SAMPLE FOR PHASE II 

The information upon which the description of school programs is based was 
obtained from questionnaire responses from 517 principals, 291 audiovisual 
coordinators, and 10,360 classroom teachers in 247 districts in the spring of 
1962. In order to build on data from the Phase I survey of district-level pro- 
grams, the population of districts from which the Phase II sample schools were 
drawn was limited to systems that had participated in the first part of 
the study. The base population was further limited to districts with enroll- 
ments between 150 and 24,999 pupils. The upper size limit was set in order 
to minimize the problem of sampling schools within a district; the lower size 

36 
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Prospects for such an optimum ratio for all seven items were uncertain in 
1961. Teacher-equipment ratios fo” record players were already 4:1, and the 
high interest in language instruction could produce a similar ratio for tape re- 
corders, at least in the smaller districts. Expressed inventory needs for 16mm 
projectors, radios, and slide-filmstrip projectors suggest that ratios for these 
items might stabilize at about 10:1 as school boards choose to put more of their 
resources into newer developments, particularly the overhead projector. 

The outlook for complex systems of instructional technology, such as edu- 
cational television, the language laboratory, and the teaching machine, was 
uneven. Fewer than half of the respondents (47 percent) were ready to commit 
themselves to regular classroom use of television during the school years 1961- 
64. The future of programed materials, especially that of the teaching 
machine, was even more uncertain. In 1961, the majority of the school super- 
intendents were not yet convinced of the value of this pedagogical technique. 
The outlook for electronic language instruction was the brightest of the three. 
Almost 29 percent of the sample districts already had some type of language 
laboratory;"^ another 30 percent hoped to install one in the near future. 

In general, then, the first part of our story ends where it began. Although 
educators will acquire more overhead projectors and continue to experiment 
with educational television, programed learning, and other new media as they 
are developed, audiovisual technology should continue to be organized around 
the traditional tools of the trade — the 16mm projector, the record player, the 
slide-filmstrip projector, and, increasingly, the tape recorder. 

‘ Not all of these installations are complete laboratories in the sense that the student can 
listen, speak, record, play back, compare, and rerecord, but they are equipment systems de- 
signed for a specific instructional purpose. 
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limit was S6t so that all of the sample systems would be large enough to have 
a variety of audiovisual resources. 

Application of the enrollment size limitation reduced the eligible district 
population from 2,927 (the total number of Phase I respondents) to 2,500 (re- 
spondent districts with enrollments of 150 to 24,999 pupils). A 10 percent 
random selection of this group, stratified by region and size, yielded a first- 
stage sample of 253 districts. 

The second step in the procedure was to draw a random sample of schools 
from each of the 253 districts To insure coverage of all instructional levels 
within a district, elementary and secondary schools were sampled separately. 
As the study design called for the participation of all of the full-time faculty 
in a school, a different sampling ratio was used in large and small districts in 
order not to overload the survey w'th teachers from large systems. This two- 
step procedure produced a final sample of 323 elementary schools and 219 sec- 
ondary schools distributed as shown in Table 8. 

Response to the survey was very' high for every district size category and 
every type of respondent. Usable questionnaires were returned by: 

1. schools in 98 percent of the 253 sample districts, 

2. 95 ’Percent of the 542 principals, 

3- 89 percent of the 11,920 full-time teachers in the 517 responding schools,^ 
4. 81 percent of the 328 teachers designated as audiovisual coordinators by 
their principals. 



TABLE 8 



Distribution of 1962 School Sample and Returns hi/ District Size 



District 

Size 


Elementary Schools 


Secondary Schools 


Smnplin^ 

Ratio 


Number 

in 

Sample 


Number 

of 

Returns 


Sampling 

Ratio 


Number 

in 

Sample 


Number 

of 

Returns 


Total 




323 


308 




219 


209 


12,000-24,999 


1.6 


41 


40 


1:3 


25 


25 


6,000-11,999 


1:6 


71 


68 


1:3 


34 


33 


.3,000- 5,999 


1:6 


74 


70 


1:3 


50 


47 


1,200- 2,999 


1:3 


72 


70 


1:3 


62 


58 


600- 1,199 


1:3 


27 


26 


1:2 


27 


27 


300- 599 


1:2 


25 


23 


1:2 


16 


15 


150- 299 


1:1 


13 


11 


1:1 


5 


4 



The maximum number of possible teacher respondents was the total of all full-time teach- 
ers in the responding schools at the time of the first regular report date for the fall term 
1961-62. 
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SCHOOL-BASED EQUIPMENT 

In the best of all audiovisual worlds, the classroom is a laboratory in w'hich 
all of the technological devices the teacher can use profitably are at his finger- 
tips. In the real world, unfortunately, he must wheel the equipment he wants 
to use down the hall or, worse, order it from the administration building. As 
shown in Table 9 , the workhorses of audiovisual instruction (the rec- 
ord player, 16 mm projector, and slide-filmstrip projector) were available in 
95 percent of the elementary schools and 98 percent of the secondary schools. 
Radios were equally available at both instructional levels." All five of the other 
media were found more often in the secondary schools. 

The differential stocking pattern for audiovisual equipment in the two 
types of schools deserves further comment. It may be that certain media, no- 
tably the tape recorder and overhead projector, are thought to be more suitable 
for instruction at the secondary level. There may be a presumption that second- 
ary teachers are more likely to use a greater variety of equipment — a pre- 
sumption not supported by this study. Or it may be simply a matter of lim- 
ited storage space in the elementary school. Whatever the reasons for it, the 
lack of a wide variety of equipment makes it more difficult for the elementary 
teacher to become acquainted with the less traditional technological tools. Even 
when language laboratories are excluded from the analysis, only 6 percent of 



TABLE 9 



Incidence of Equipment Items in School Building, 1962 
for Both Types of Schools 
(Equipment listed in order of overall availability) 



Type of Equipment 




Percent of Schools 
P.eporting Item 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Number of Schools 


308 


209 


Record player 


98% 


100% 


16mm projector 


95 


100 


Slide-filmstrip projector 


95 


98 


Tape recorder 


76 


99 


Radio 


74 


76 


Opaque projector 


61 


76 


Television set 


40 


52 


Overhead projector 


20 


56 


Language laboratory 


4 


42 



"Although about 20 percent of the sample schools did not report radios on their inven- 
tories, it should be noted that radios were easily available if desired. 
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the elementary schools had all of the other eight items of equipment as com- 
pared with 28 percent of the secondary schools. 

The greatest discrepancy was noted for the language laboratory, which has 
been identified essentially with foreign language instruction, not a standard 
part of the elementary curriculum. Only 32 elementary principals reported 
any special facilities for language training, only two of which were complete 
laboratories. However, provisions for electronic language training were not 
generally available in the secondary schools, even in large districts. (See Table 
A'4 for distribution of installations by district size.) 

These findings do not imply that the public schools did not teach foreign 
languages; 92 percent of the secondary schools included one or more foreign 
languages in the curriculum. Nevertheless, in 1962, only 42 percent were pro- 
viding this instruction through any type of language laboratory. 

Because of the wide range of learning systems that are labeled "language 
laboratory," each principal was asked to describe in some detail any special 
facilities he had for language instruction. 

Available facilities were divided about equally between complete language 
laboratories and partial installations or listening stations. Forty-eight prin- 
cipals had a teacher console serving from 3 to 40 students; 40 reported that 
they provided group language training by means of one or more tape recorders 
or record players with jacks for multiple headsets or earphones. Although these 
latter installations were primarily designed for listening, several made routine 
use of records or tapes which encourage the student to respond orally. A few 
of the listening stations used dual-track tape on which the student could record 
his responses and compare them with a prerecorded model. 

TEACHER-EQUIPMENT RATIOS 

Adequacy of equipment resources can be judged not only by whether or not 
an item is readily available but also by how many persons it serves. Teacher- 
equipment ratios for eight items of equipment are given in Table 10. These 
computations were done only with respondents in schools which had 
the equipment in order not to inflate the figure by including teachers from 
schools which did not have the item in question. 

Several points stand out when we look at the number of teachers served by 
each piece of school-based equipment. Elementary schools have a more 
restricted variety of equipment resources, but their teachers are relatively bet- 
ter supplied with whatever equipment is available, except, perhaps, for the 
tape recorder. 

The consistency of teacher-equipment ratios for the four traditional items 
in the high school and the comparability of the ratios for 16mm projectors 
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TAHLE 10 



Number of jeacliers per Umt of School-Bused Equipment, 1962 
for Both Types of Schools 



Type of Equipment 


Number 
per Unit 

Elementary 


of Teachers 
of Equipment’^ 

Secondary 


Record player 


9 


0 

y 


16 mm projector 


11 


12 


Slide-filmstrip projector 


8 


12 


Tape recorder 


12 


11 


Radio 


7 


19 


Opaque projector 


16 


30 


Television set 


8 


22 


Overhead projector 


18 


37 



'' Ratios were computed only for respondents who had access to the equipment. Theicfore, 
the number of schools and teachers varies for each entry in the table. 



and tape recorders between the two instructional levels may provide some in- 
sight into evolving quantitative standards. Administrators appear to be work- 
ing with a standard of one unit of "basic" equipment for every eight to twelve 
teachers, with a heavier concentration of record players and television sets 
where elementary subjects are taught. These equipment standards compare 
favorably with those cited by Hyer in her 1961 article (23) but are too low to 
meet the 1965 DAVI guidelines (7). 

The relatively high teacher-equipment ratios for opaque and overhead pro- 
jectors in both types of schools derive from the fact that no school in the sample, 
no matter how large, had more than four of either item. (See Tables A-5 and 
A-6 for the distribution of amount of equipment for elementary and secondary 
schools.) Although most striking for these two media, the inability to completely 
adjust inventories to faculty size'^ places teachers in larger schools in a rela- 
tively disadvantageous position with respect to all eight items of equipment 
(see Tables A-j and A-8). The consistency of the ratios across district size 
categories indicates that this adjustment problem plagues every superintendent 
regardless of the number of schools in his district (cf. Table 4, p. 27). 



■’Schools were categorized by faculty ize rather than pupil enrollment because the em- 
phasis was on resources available to the teacher and teacher use, not pupil exposure. The 
schools are grouped as follows: 



Ver\f hvf^^c 
Large 
Medium 
Small 
Very Small 



51-150 teachers 
31- 50 teachers 
21- 30 teachers 
11- 20 teachers 
1- 10 teachers 
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MATERIALS COLLL'Cl ION'S 

A. district superintendent must consider many factors of curriculum content, 
storage facilities, logistics, and economics in deciding wliicli materi nJs will 
be housed in the school building, which distributed from the central office, and 
which rented or borrowed from outside sources. As noted in Chapter i, the 
outstanding characteristic of the materials collections was their variability — 
both as to type and amount of material reported. There was considerable var- 
iation not only among districts in different size categories but among those 
with similar nupil enrollments. 

Although minimum quantitative standards for materials are difficult to 
establish, Hass s 195b yardstick for California counties with enrollments uf) 
to 30,000 pupils can serve as a point of departure for judging the adequacy of 
the collections in the sample (20). As his standards are geared to curriculum 
needs rather than pupil enrollments, they are approximately the same for all 
of the size categories encompassed by this survey. According to Hass, a school 
district should have 750-1,000 16mm film titles, 2,000 filmstrip titles, 1,200 
records, 200 tape recordings, and 100 2x2 slide sets.* 

Examination of the district figures in Table 11 shows that only a very few 
of the sample districts approached these materials standards. This finding is 
noteworthy in view of the fact that the majority of these same districts had 
achieved or surpassed 1961 minimum standards for most items of equipment. 

Sound films were obtained primarily from outside the school district. Ap- 

TABLK 11 

Size of Materials Collections in School District, 1961 
for All District Sizes 
(N -- 247) 



Percent of Districts lieportinf^ 



Type of Material 


0 


1-99 


100-499 


500-999 


i,ooo+--‘ 


Unknown 


16 mm film titles 


58^'i 


2 v:'o 


16^;, 


4 ';;, 


< V’o 


< 7 ";, 


Filmstrip titles 


13 


14 


30 


18 


23 


2 


Records 


33 


17 


17 


8 


12 


13 


Tape recordings 


44 


32 


11 


< 1 


< 1 


12 


2x2 slides 


61 


6 


15 


4 


2 


12 



Ma.xiinum reported inventories were 7,500 filmstrip titles, 15,000 records, and 2,500 
2x2 slides. 



' Quantitative materials f>uidelines have recently bec'ii updated and adopted by PAVI (7). 
A joint committee representing the Department of Audiovisual Instruction and the American 
Association of School Librarians is preparing a joint publication. Standards fot School Media 
Piosti aiiis, which will succeed the 1960 American Library Association publication, Standai ds 
for School Library Prog)anis. 
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proximately 50 percent of all film bookings came from outside educational 
sources — regional libraries, universities, or state departments of education. 
An additional 34 percent of the films used in secondary instruction were ac- 
quired directly from business organizations or rented from commercial aeen- 

« v.^ V-/ 

cies. Reliance on the district library increased as the district became larger and 
had more film titles. However, although the largest districts (with 12,000 to 
25,000 pupils) supplied the majority of the films used in their elementary 
schools, they provided only 30 percent of the films ordered by their secondary 
teachers (see Tables A -9 and A-10). Apparently, even a library of several hun- 
dred titles cannot provide the variety of specialized films required to meet 
secondary curriculum needs.’" 

Filmstrips and records were available in the majority of the individ- 
ual buildings. Tapes and 2x2 slides were less frequently found in the school 
library. School collections of all four media were highly variable. Large and 
small schools in large and small districts reported collections of over 1,000 
items or no materials at all. Consistent with equipment ratios, record and 
filmstrip libraries tended to be larger in elementary schools, whereas tape and 
slide libraries were larger in secondary schools (see Tables A-11 and A-12). 

The lack of tape and slide collections at both the district and school level is 
interesting in view of the finding that 84 percent of the 517 schools had one 
or more tape recorders in the building, and 96 percent had some form of slide 
projector. It appears that school districts have provided the equipment but not 
the materials to be used with this equipment. 

Nor was the teacher a significant source of tapes or slides. While 54 percent 
of the respondents, primarily elementary teachers, used their own materials, 
these were most often personal records; fewer than 20 percent used their own 
slides or tapes. Very few materials of any kind were prepared by the teacher 
regardless of the grade or subject he taught. 

PRODUCTION FACILITIES 

One plausible explanation for lack of teacher-produced materials is the lack 
of school resources for making them. Other than the tape recorder, available 
in almost all of the schools, and darkroom facilities reported in 55 percent 
of the high schools, there were minimal facilities for producing audiovisual 
materials in the individual school buildings. Even so, the tape recorder was 
not always thought of as a vehicle for producing materials; 84 percent of the 
schools had tape recorders, but only 50 percent of the principals reported these 
machines as production facilities. 

In 1961, districts with 12,000 — 24,999 pupils had an average of approximately 400 titles 
in their film libraries. 
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Again, there was a greater variety of facilities in the secondary schools. 
One interesting finding is that secondary principals in districts with 12,000 
to 25,000 pupils as well as those in districts with 150 to 1,200 students 
reported fewer production facilities than did their counterparts in the in-be- 
tween size categories (see Tables A- 13 and A-14). Why this curvilinear re- 
lationship? Small districts probably find such facilities too expensive to main- 
tain; they can do better if they obtain their materials from outside sources. 
Conversely, large districts may find it more efficient to centralize local pro- 
duction facilities in one place rather than to duplicate them in each high 
school, although efficiency may be bought at the price of availability. The 
question of centralization versus decentralization is not as acute in middle 
size districts where there is typically only one or two high schools in the sys- 
tem. 



FACULTY, STUDENT, AND PTA PARTICIPATION 

Teachers may recommend media purchases or advise others in the use of these 
resources. Students may assist in many ways — delivering, operating, cata- 
loguing, or repairing. A PTA may buttress its concern for audiovisual instruc- 
tion by purchasing equipment and materials. 

Only 28 percent of the principals reported that they had a faculty com- 
mittee specifically set up to assist in the audiovisual program. Even in the 
largest districts, fewer than half of the schools had a formal mechanism for 
teacher participation. However, two-thirds of the teachers made suggestions 
for new acquisitions, and 90 percent of those who did so reported that their 
suggestions frequently led to the purchase or rental of the desired media. 

Successful as these informal requests may have been, almost 25 percent of 
the teachers did not make suggestions, and another 10 percent felt that they 
had no opportunity to do so. A formal procedure might involve more of the 
faculty in the acquisition of materials and in setting guidelines for their use. 

Such a procedure may be especially useful in the large high scho al where 
sheer numbers may inhibit informal interaction across departmental lines. 

PTA help was most characteristic at the elementary level, where parents 
are traditionally more actively involved in school affairs (53 percent as com- 
pared with 22 percent in secondary schools). Whether parental involvement 
stimulates or deters district purchases of new equipment is an interesting 
question for study. 

The most popular PTA-contributed items were record players, tape recorders, 
and television sets, particularly the record player, which was bought by 16 
percent of the parent groups. Materials were less popular; only 5 percent of 

the PTA's bought either filmstrips or records. The emphasis on equipment ^ 
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is worth pondering. Parent groups have traditionally spent thousands of dol- 
lars on library materials, and the principals in the sample complained about a 
lack of good audiovisual materials. Can it be that a book jr a piece of projec- 
tion equipment is more satisfying to the donor than a set of filmstrips or 
records? 

Students were more frequent participants in the audiovisual program than 
either their teachers or their parents. Active student participation was report- 
ed by 86 percent of the secondary schools and 6o percent of the elementary 
schools. If this activity produces a positive attitude toward audiovisual tech- 
nology, it bodes well for the future. 

INFORMATION RESOURCES 

Teachers obtain information about audiovisual media from a variety^^ of sour- 
ces, the most nearly universal of which is the school catalogue. (Eighty-one 
percent of the teachers reported that their school district prepared a catalogue 
of available materials.) Other common sources are advertising literature, audio- 
visual courses, fellow teachers, and professional journals. Teacher preferences 
for each information resource are given in Table iz. 

District catalogues were most favorably received in the elementary schools 
where they were most freq.:cruly distributed directly to the teacher. Second- 
ary teachers, particularly those in applied arts and science, found ma- 
terial supplied by audiovisual distributors and manufacturers somewhat more 
valuable than that furnished by their schools. Professional journals were most 
valuable to teachers in fine and applied arts and language. Mathematics teach- 
ers were more likely than any other group of respondents to report that none 
of the usual information sources were satisfactory. Formal courses and fellow 
teachers were infrequently chosen by all groups. Apparently, school districts 
have been more successful in compiling useful information about materials 
suitable for the elementary grades than they have been in compiling and dis- 
tributing information tailored to the more specialized interests of the secondary 
teacher. 



PERSONNEL RESOURCES • AUDIOVISUAL COORDINATION 

Very few school districts outside of the large metropolitan or suburban sys- 
tems have a full-time audiovisual director. District coordination is handled as 
a secondary assignment by superintendents, curriculum supervisors, other dis- 
trict-level administrative personnel, or individual building principals. So, 
too, with audiovisual duties within the school. None of the elementary schools 
and only nine of the secondary schools had a building staff member whose 
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major job title was audiovisual coordinator or its equivalent, and only four 
of these nine spent full time at the task. All four were employed by wealthy 
single high school suburban districts. 

The name and major job title of the person who functioned as audiovisual 
coordinator for his school were obtained from the principal. Each person so 
named was invited to fill out a short questionnaire describing the tasks he 
performed, the time spent in audiovisual duties, any special training he had 
had, and his opinions about the use of audiovisual instructional materials 
in his school. The distribution of major responsibilities is given in Table i"?. 



TAHin 12 

Most Valuable Source of Information About Audiovisual Media 



A. Elementary Teachers by Grade Taught 



Grade 

Taught 


Number of 
Teachers 


Percent of Teachers Who Obtain Information from 


School 

Gatalog 


Manufac- 

turers 


AV 

Course 


Fellow 

Teacher 


Profes- 

sional 

Journal 


No 

Source 


Total 


4,166 


42% 


14% 


18"[, 


73"; 


9%, 


4"„ 


K-3 


2,114 


43 


11 


20 


14 


8 


4 


4-6 


1,567 


43 


15 


15 


12 


10 


4 


7-9 


309 


32 


24 


15 


10 


13 


6 


1-6, 1-8 


176 


29 


19 


15 


15 


16 


6 



B. Secondary Teachers by Subject Taught 


Subject 

Taught 


Number of 
Teachers 


Percent of Teachers Who Obtain Information from 


School Manufac- 
Catalog hirers 


AV 

Course 


Fellow 

Teacher 


Profes- 

sional 

Journal 


No 

Source 


Total 


6,464 


23% 


30% 


10% 


12% 


18^’o 


7"c 


Science 


735 


30 


34 


8 


14 


10 


4 


Social studies 


894 


28 


31 


11 


15 


12 




Fine arts 


406 


19 


32 


8 


9 


25 


6 


Language 


427 


18 


32 


12 


8 


23 


6 


English 


1,219 


24 


22 


11 


17 


18 


8 


Applied arts 


1,274 


16 


38 


10 


5 


25 


6 


P.E., Gui ' nee 


747 


26 


28 


10 


10 


20 


6 


Mathemai 


762 


24 


23 


11 


18 


13 


11 
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rAHu. 13 

Major Job of Audiovisual Coordinator 





A. 


Llcmcntary 


Schools by District 


Size 










Pcicent of Schools with Coordinator in i 


Lach job Cntc^ory 




bbanber 


Piincipal, 


Class- 


Dii,trict- 






No 


District 


of 


Assistant 


room 


Level 




AV Coor- 


Coor- 


Size 


Schools 


Principal Teacher 


Personnel Librarian 


dinator 


dinator 


Tt -1 


308 


4V’, 


2S^'[, 


13^’i 


6% 


— 


12% 


1 2,000-24,999 


40 


32 


IS 


10 


8 


— 


2 


6,000-11,999 


68 


35 


34 


4 


13 


— 


13 


3,000- 5,999 


70 


44 


22 


21 


1 


— 


11 


1,200- 2,999 


70 


46 


20 


14 


4 


— 


1 6 


150- 1,199 


60 


47 


28 


10 


2 


— 


13 




B. 


Secondary Schools by Distuct 


Size 










Percent of Schools 


zvitli Coordinator in 


Each fob Category 




Number 


Principal, 


Class- 


District- 






No 


District 


of 


Assistant 


room 


Level 




AV Coor 


- Coor- 


Size 


Schools 


Principal Teache: 


r Persowiel Librarian dinator 


dinator 


Total 


209 


21% 


47 


6% 


13%. 


4% 


9% 


1 2,000-24,999 


25 


20 


36 


8 


24 


— 


12 


6,000-11,999 


33 


IS 


48 


6 


15 


6 


6 


3,000- 5,999 


47 


17 


49 


6 


17 


8 


2 


1,200- 2,999 


58 


16 


57 


9 


10 


5 


3 


150- 1,199 


46 


35 


'y~7 

O/ 


— 


6 




22 



Statistics on the other variables studied are presented in detail in Tables A-15 
through A-25.*' 

As shown in Table 13, elementary school coordination was most often done 
by the principal or assistant principal in districts with fewer than 6,000 stu- 
dents and by a classroom teacher in larger districts. A different pattern ob- 
tained in the secondary schools where the building coordinator was more 

“Although So percent of the teacher-coordinators responded, the number of audiovisual 
ciuestionnaires analyzed (291) is considerably smaller than the number of schools in the 

sample because: , j 1 j • 

1. In 55 of the schools, the principal reported that no one performed coordinator duties. 

2. In 170 schools, the building coordinator was the principal. The audiovisual question- 
naire was designed so that a principal performing this function did not have to fill out the 
second form. However, 24 principals chose to do so. Examination of the two sets of returns 
indicates that these principals responded somewhat differently when they put on their other 
hats, so their protocols were included in the analysis. 
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likely to be a classroom teacher in all district size categories. About one- 
quarter of these teacher-coordinators wer • in science or social studies, field.s 
in which there is relatively high use of audiovisual techniques. 

The category of "district-level personnel" represents an interesting pattern 
of coordination. Several districts, particularly those that serve a relatively 
small geographical area and fewer than ten schools, handle all audiovisual 
matters directly from the central administration without the intermediary of a 
building coordinator. The district-level specialist may travel from school to 
school and is recognized by the principal (and usually by the faculty) as the 
audiovisual "expert," but he is not a building coordinator in the strict sense or 
the word. 

It is understandable that so few elementary schools had librarian-coordina- 
tors; few elementary schools had full-time librarians. It is less readily appar- 
ent why more librarians did not perform this function in the high schools, 
even in the larger districts where full-time librarians are the rule rather than 
the exception. The division of responsibility between the handling of audio- 
visual and printed materials may represent a difference in the importance 
placed on each of them in the school curriculum, or it may result from a lack 
of exposure to "nonbook" materials and equipment maintenance in the train- 
ing of the average school librarian. 

Whatever their major assignment, approximately 8o percent of the build- 
ing coordinators reported some form of specialized training in the use of 
audiovisual materials — a college course (40 percent), inservice training or 
workshops (12 percent), or a combination of the two (29 percent). Supplemen- 
tary inservice training, presumably more recent than the basic college course, 
was most noticeable among elementary coordinators (see Tables A-15 and 
A-16). 

Essentially all of the building coordinators worked under the handicap of 
lack of time in which to do the job. Fewer than 15 percent of the elementary 
respondents and only 25 percent of the secondary respondents reported that 
they spent more than one-fourth of their time on audiovisual duties. No ele- 
mentaiy coordinator and only four secondary coordinators spent full time at 
the job. A similar lack of released time was reported in McMahan's study of 
the building coordinator in Michigan (26). 

It is not surprising, therefore, as shown in Table 14, that the coordinator 
functioned chiefly as a logistics specialist, ordering and scheduling equip- 
ment and materials. His other most frequent services were teaching teachers 
how to operate equipment, providing them with information about materials, 
and, if he was a secondary coordinator, repairing and maintaining equip- 
ment. Very few building coordinators were called upon to prepare special ma- 
terials for a specific subject or teacher. 
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TABLL 

Wiijor Services AV Coordiiiiitors Perform 
for Both Tujh’S of Schools 
iServiccs listed in order oj choice) 



Type of Service 


Percent 0 
W/io I 

Llenientary 


/ AV Coordinators 
''erfonn Service'' 

Secondary 


Number of AV Coordinators 


134 


157 


Orders and schedules media 


75 "i, 


O— / (' 


Teaches operation of equipment 


51 


42 


Provides data on new materials 


3cS’ 


35 


Suggests appropriate materials 


42 


29 


Classifies and stores materials 


2S 


30 


Maintains equipment 


25 


46 


Suggests new uses for matei ials 


28 


24 


Prepares specialized materials 




3 



’ Each AV coordinator was asked to cheek the tiuee most important services he performed. 



The services performed were generally the same for both types of schools 
and for all district size categories, with one major exception (cf. Tables A- 2 C 
and A-23). A relatively larger number of elementary school coordinators re- 
ported that they assisted in the more professional or "creative" aspects of the 
task (suggesting new materials or new uses for those on hand). Secondary 
school coordinators more often provided clerical and technical support (order- 
ing, scheduling, and maintenance). These differences may reflect in part the 
specialized nature of the high school curriculum which requires a more inti- 
mate knowledge of a variety of materials than a single part-time coordinator 
can be expected to provide, or they may be the result of the historical develop- 
ment of the position. Many teachers become a idiovisual coordinators because 
they know how to work with equipment rather, perhaps, than because they 
know how to work with teachers or materials. 

Despite the fact that his duties were primarily clerical and technical and 
most often performed in conjunction with a full teaching or administrative 
load, the building coordinator was positively inclined toward his task. Not 
only did he prefer it to other non teaching duties (in 64 percent of the cases), 
but he was convinced of the value of audiovisual instructional techniques. 
Sixty-two percent of the coordinators said that audiovisual materials should 
be an integral part of the curriculum, as compared with 55 percent of the prin- 
cipals, 42 percent of the teachers, and 37 percent of the superintendents. 

No matter how committed he may be, the ultimate measure of the building 
coordinator's success is how well he serves the teacher. Each teacher was asked 
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to check the type of assistance he needed in order to use audiovisual techniques 
effectively and whether or not there was anyone in his school who gave him 
the desired assistance. The building coordinator was called upon by 42 per- 
cent of the elementary teachers and 39 percent of the secondary teachers. Al- 
though he was the single most important personnel resource for all grades 
and subjects, he could not provide all types of assistance desired. Secondary 
teachers of art, music, mathematics, and language and those who taught a 
single subject (again often art or music) across the elementary grades were 
least likely to obtain help from the audiovisual coordinator. Other school per- 
sonnel were consulted, but 28 percent of the teachers reported that they 
needed son 2 service which no one in their school could provide. Another 10 
percent claimed to be self-sufficient (see Tables A-17 and A-18). 

Discrepancies between the kinds of assistance teachers want and the co- 
ordinator's actual tasks stand out when we compare the differential emphasis 
placed on the eight services by principals, coordinators, and teachers. Rank 
order distributions (in order of importance as determined by frequency of 
mention for each respondent group) are given in Table 15. Base statistics can 
be found in Tables A 19 through A-25. 

The teachers considered the clerical and custodial functions currently per- 
formed by the building coordinator as relatively unimportant. Irrespective 
of the grade or subject taught, teachers wanted help in keeping up to date on 
new audiovisual materials, a service ranked fourth by the coordinators. 

Instruction in the operation of some kind of equipment was a critical serv- 
ice for one teacher in six, particularly foreign language teachers who are rela- 
tive newcomers to the audiovisual field. However, the high level of familiarity 
with the basic equipment and the amount of audiovisual training reported by 
the respondents indicate that the need for the coordinator to teach in this area 
can be expected to decline. Few of the teachers wanted help in the prepara- 
tion of specialized materials; few coordinators expected to make them. Lack 
of time, facilities, and technical training militate against it. 

In contrast to rhe teachers, principals in both types of schools agreed with the 
coordinator that his most important task was to order and schedule equip- 
ment and materials. The two groups were also in rather close agreement that 
it was necessary for him to teach other teachers how to use the equipment. The 
major divergence between the two rank orders was that secondary coordinators 
ranked maintenance and repair of equipment as their second most important 
duty, whereas their principals ranked it fifth, putting relatively more emphasis 
on the dissemination of information about new developments in the field. One 
suspects that with so little time available for audiovisual activities, the second- 
ary school coordinator is forced to take care of housekeeping chores and arises 
first, despite what the principal would like him to do. 

With the exception that both principals and coordinators in large distiicts 
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lAHLE 15 

Rank Order of Most Important Services of AV Coordinators 
as Seen by Principals, Coordinators, and Teachers'' 



Type of Service 

Number of Respondents 

Orders and schedules 
media 

Provides data on new 
materials 

Teaches operation of 
equipment 

Suggests appropriate 
materials 

Suggests new uses for 
materials 

Maintains equipment 

Classifies and stores 
materials 

Prepares specialized 
materials 



Rank Order'' of Importance of Sendee 

Elementary Schools Secondary Schools 

Princi- Coordi- Princi- Coordi- 

pals nators Teachers pals nators Teachers 

308 134 4,166 209 157 6,464 



1 

3 
2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



1 

4 
2 
3 

6 

7 

5 

8 



5 
1 

3 
2 

4 

7 

8 

6 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

5 

7 

8 



1 

4 
3 
6 

7 
2 

5 

8 



1 

1 

3 

2 

5 

7 

8 

6 



* Audiovisual coordinators were asked to check the services they actually performed. 
Principals were asked to check the services they fhoughf most important far their schools. 
Teachers were asked to check the services they needed most. 

’’The eight services are ranked in order of importance by frequency of mention for each 
group of respondents. 



put somewhat more emphasis on providing teachers with information about 
new materials, there was considerable agreement on the relative importance 
of each service within each group of respondents across district size categories. 



SUMMARY: AUDIOVISUAL RESOURGES 

The 517 schools surveyed had a reasonable variety of audiovisual equipment. 
Essentially, every school had at least one i6mm projector, slide-filmstrip pro- 
jector, and record player. Almost all of the secondary schools and three- 
fourths of the elementary schools had tape recorders; and the majority of the 
secondary schools had at least one opaque projector, television set, and over- 
head projector. 

School-based materials collections were highly variable in both type and 
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amount. Most of the schools maintained a library of filmstrips and records, 
but few had more than a token collection of slides and tapes. Sound films, es- 
pecially when used for secondary instruction, were obtained primarily from 
educational sources outside of the school district. 

Students at all grade levels were directly involved in the process of provid- 
ing AV services to the classroom. PTA's were most activ'ely involved in the 
elementary schools, where they purchased record players, tape recorders, and 
television sets for their children's use. Although faculty participation was 
largely informal and voluntary, the majority of the teachers had made sug- 
gestions which resulted in the acquisition of new equipment or materials. 

Most of the school districts prepared audiovisual catalogues designed to as- 
sist the teacher in planning his course of study. However, iz percent of the 
teachers stated that the information furnished was insufficient for their needs, 
and another 19 percent said that they did not receive any information on 
audiovisual materials from their school district. 

Ninety percent of the schools had a building coordinator who functioned 
primarily as a supply officer. This function was most frequently perfoimed 
by the principal or a classroom teacher on a part-time basis, and only infre- 
quently (in 10 percent of the cases) by the school librarian. Although highly 
committed to his task, the building coordinator had little time in which to 
advice teachers on effective use of materials or to appraise them of the poten- 
tialities of new developments in audiovisual technology. 




Use of Audiovisual Resources 
bv the Teacher 



Up to this point, the discussion has centered on the resources available cither 
in the school district or in the individual school. In this chapter, the focus is 
on factors associated with use of these resources in the classroom. Use can be 
measured by: (i) the proportion of teachers who use any audiovisual material 
at all, (2) the proportion who use any one material frequently, or (3) the pro- 
portion who use a variety of media. All three measures were employed in this 
study. 

As instructional goals, practices, and curriculum content differ by grade 
and subject, it is logical to assume that the use of audiovisual materials will 
vary by grade and subject taught. Therefore, all analyses of media use were 
made by grade level for elementary schools and subject area for secondary 
schools. Findings presented in this manner have the further advantage of 
direct relevance to the needs of curriculum planners, teacher training institu- 
tions, and instructiorial materials producers, all of whom speak to the teacher 
as a subject-mailer specialist. 

Emphasis on grade level and subject does not imply that other teacher-re- 
lated variables are not associated with the use (or nonuse) of audiovisual tech- 
nology. It does imply, however, that the relationship between use patterns 
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and other factors (e.g., sex, experience, training) can be examined more fruit- 
fully when grade level and subject specialization arc held constant. 

Each respondent was classified according to his major teaching assignment. 
Elementary teachers were grouped into four categories — kindergarten through 
third grade, fourth through sixth grade, seventh through ninth grade,^ and 
those who teach across all six or eight grades. The latter group are usually 
specialists in art, music, physical education, or special education. Secondary 
respondents were grouped into eight subject categories — science, social stud- 
ies, fine arts (music and art), foreign langiu'ge, English, applied arts (indus- 
trial, home economics, and commercial eauration), physical education and 
guidance, and mathematics. In the great majority of the cases, the major as- 
signment was the only assignment; 90 percent of the elementaiy^ teachers 
taught only one grade; 80 percent of the secondary teachers taught only one 
subject. 



INCIDENCE OF MhDiA USE 

As shown in Table 16, incidence of use was high for all elementary grade 
levels but varied with subject specialty in the secondary schools. Here the 
proportion of users of any audiovisual material ranged from a high of 95 per- 
cent for science to a low of 45 percent for mathematics. 

For eight of the twelve teacher subgroups, incidence of use is unrelated to 
district size. Although there is some variation, the relationship is neither 
linear nor powerful. The pattern for the other four groups was not consistent. 
The proportion of users among elementary teachers in grades 7-9 and second- 
ar\^ English instmetors is somewhat smaller in districts with 1,200 or fewer 



TABLE 16 

Use 0/ Any Audiovisual Medium 



A. Elementary Teachers by Grade Taught 



Grade 

Taught 


Niitnber of 
Teachers 


Percent of Teachers 
Who Use Any AV Materials 


Total 


4,166 


94% 


K-3 


2,114 


94 


4-6 


1,567 


96 


7-9 


309 


88 


1-6, 1-8 


176 


86 



‘ Although the category is composed essentially of seventh and eighth grade teachers, there 
are still a few nine-grade elementary schools. 
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B. Secondary Teachers by Subje 


cf Taught 


Subject 


Number of 


Percent ol Teachers 


l'iui;^.it 


Teuchers 


Who Use Any AV Materials 


Total 


6,464 




Science 


735 


95 


Social studies 


894 


91 


Fine arts 


406 


91 


Language 


427 


89 


English 


1,219 


81 


Applied arts 


1,274 


cS3 


P.E., Guidance 


747 


75 


Mathematics 


761 


45 



students than that reported for these two groups in any of the Oiuer four size 
tacegofios. Conversely, there was a marked increase in the proportion of users 
among physical education and mathematics teachers in these same small dis- 
tricts (see Tables A -26 and A- 27 ). 

In the main, school size was unrelated to incidence of use. For three of the 
four elementary groups, the proportion of users was uniformly high (80 per- 
cent or better) regardless of school size. In the fourth group (grades 7 - 9 ), the 
user proportion dropped from an average of 90 percent to 66 percent in schools 
with ten or fewer teachers (see Table A- 28 ). Incidence of use in seven of the 
secondary subject categories is also quite consistent across school size. The 
exception is mathematics, where the user proportion increases sharply in 
schools with 30 or fewer teachers (see Table A- 29 ). 

One possible explanation for the latter finding is that faculty members in 
small high schools may be called upon to teach another subject in addition 
to their specialty. Approximately 30 percent of the mathematics instructors 
in small schooL had such an assignment as compared with 10 j.orcent of their 
counterparts in large schools. Unfortunately, we do not know whether the 
atypical respondents were using audiovisual materials in mathematics or in 
their other subject, but we suspect it may well be the latter — particularly since 
the second assignment was most often sciencv, a '‘high-use" subject area. 

The finding that teachers in grades 7-9 in small schools do not fit the gen- 
eral pattern for elementary teachers is more perplexing. The lower incidence 
of use cannot readily be attributed to differential teaching assignments. As 
far as we can ascertain, teachers in the upper elementary grades have similai 
duties and curriculum goals in schools of all sizes. The finding remains an 
enigma, albeit a relatively minor one, in view of the generally high incidence 
of use of audiovisual media for all elementary grade levels in all district and 
school size categories. 
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PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS AND INCIDENCE OF USE- 



Such personal characteristics as sex, education, and length of teaching ex- 
perience have some bearing on the likelihood that a teacher will use audio- 



visiml nintorifils in his cliissroon'i instruction, but the relationships me usually 






slight and often inconsistent among grade and subject specialties. Mathematics 
teachers, in particular, appear to be a deviant group. 

Kelley found a highly significant relationship between sex and attitude to- 
ward audiovisual materials. In his sample there was a definite tendency for 
women to have more positive attitudes than men (24). If this tendency is a 
reflection of a general predisposition to act, we would expect to find a higher 
incidence of use among female teachers in all fields. Such a hypothesis was 
not supported when incidence of use was examined by sex of respondent for 
eight groups in the Wayne and Kingsbury study.^ The comparisons given in 
Table 17 indicate that the relative number of users was higher for men than 
for women in all eight groups, ranging from essentially no difference for 
mathematics to sizable differences of 9 and 10 percentage points for social 
studies and grades 7-9. 

The degree of formal education had a slight positive association with in- 
cidence of use. The rule "the lower the educational attainment of a given 
group, the lower the proportion of users in it" applied to eight of the nine 
groups analyzed. Only the mathematics teachers contradicted this nutshell 
summary by showing a higher proportion of users among holders of the bac- 
calaureate degree than among those with the master's degree (see Tables A-30 
and A-31). 

Unlike the amount of formal education, the program of study was not re- 
lated to incidence of use. Secondary' teachers whose highest degree was in a 
subject-matter field were as likely to use audiovisual techniques as were those 
whose highest degree was in education. In all six instances, the group dif- 
ferences were negligible and in no case exceeded four percentage points. 

Length of teaching experience appears to have little effect on the propor- 
tion of users within a grade or subject specialty. One deviation is worthy of 
note: veterans of 20 years and over in mathematics (and to a lesser degree in 
Social studies and language) report a clearly smaller relative number of audio- 
visual users than their associates with shorter teaching careers (see Tables 
A-32 and A-33). 



■'Findings on the relationship between personal characteristics and use reported in this and 
the following section arc based on a supplementary analysis of the 1962 data performed in 
1964 by Ivor Wayne and Nancy Kingsbiry (42). Their analysis excluded elementary teachers 
who spanned all si.\ or eight grades and secondary teachers in applied arts, physical educa- 
tion, and guidance. Otherwise, the two studies dealt with the same teacher population. 

^ There were not enough men to make a valid comparison in grades K-3. 
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TABLE 17 

Use of Audiovisual Media by Sex of Teacher 



A. Selected Elementary Grades 



Grade 

Tau;^ht 


Males 


Females 


Difference 
in Percent 
Users 
(M-F) 


Number 


Percent 

Users 


Number 


Percent 

Users 


Total 


498 


96% 


3,490 


94'’„ 


2% 


K-3 


12 


[ 1 


2,101 


94 


[ ] 


4-6 


328 


98 


1,238 


95 


3+--' 


7-9 


158 


92 


151 


82 


70+“ 



B. Selected Secondary Subjects 



Subject 

Taught 


Male 


s 


Females 


Difference 
in Percent 
Users 
(M-F) 


Number 


Percent 

Users 


Number 


Percent 

Users 


Total 


2,488 


83% 


1,943 


80^/o 


3% 


Science 


583 


96 


152 


91 


5+“ 


Social studies 


636 


94 


258 


85 


9++'' 


Fine arts 


271 


92 


120 


88 


4 


Language 


140 


89 


287 


88 


1 


English 


375 


85 


844 


84 


1 


Mathematics 


482 


45 


280 


45 





“ difference significant at the 0.05 level. 
++ difference significant at the 0.01 level. 



The most consistent differences between users and nonusers are those re- 
lated to the sex of the respondent. However, while males are significantly 
more likely to use audiovisual materials in the traditional audiovisual fields 
of science and social studies, the sex differences are negligible in English, 
foreign language, and mathematics, where the use of audiovisual technology 
is relativelv new. Perhaps the critical intervening variable for these subject 
specialties is a receptivity to innovative techniques, some of which involve 
rather complicated electronic devices. At any rate, female foreign language 
teachers appear to be as favorably disposed toward the use of the language 
laboratory as are their male counterparts. 
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TEACHl-R TRAINING AND INCIDTNCF OT USE 



Most educators recommend and several states require that prospective teach- 
ers take a college course in the use of audiovisual techniques. In addition, 
many school disiiicis ofter inservice training to acquaint or refresh their fac- 
ulties with the classroom applications of instructional technology. Almost 
6o percent of the teacher respondents had received some form of audiovisual 



training, most often in college. Thirty-four percent had only college training; 
9 percent had supplemented this experience with inservice courses or summer 
workshops; and another i6 percent had picked up all of their audiovisual 
training on the job or outside the educational woild, e.g., in military service. 
An interesting point in the comparison of the type of training reported is that 
elementary teachers at all grade levels had availed themselves of inservice 
training (either in conjunction with a college course or in lieu of a college 
course) more frequently than any of the secondary subject groups. 

In all areas except science, teachers who had received some specialized train- 
ing were more likely to use audiovisual materials than their untrained col- 
leagues. A combination of college and inservice training was in turn associated 
with a somewhat higher incidence of use in the elementary grades — particular- 
ly in grades K-3 where this training group reported almost 100 percent usage 
(see Table A-34)., Inservice training, either alone or m conjunction with col- 
lege w^tk, was a particularly good predictor of audiovisual use for the mathe- 
matics teacher (see Table A-35). 

As might have been expected, users in all grades anti subjects were more 
frequently familiar with the five major pieces of equipment than weic rheir 
colleagues who made no use of audiovisual technology during the fall semes- 
ter of 1961-62. In each of the 45 comparisons given in Table 18, the relative 
number of those familiar with the equipment was higher among the users 
than among the nonusers. The differences ranged from 7 percentage points 
for the slide-filmstrip projector for mathematics to 57 percentage points for 
the tape recorder for language. 

Despite marked differences in degree, the order of familiarity with the five 
items (from slide-filmstrip projector to overhead projector) was the same for 
both users and nonusers in a given grade or subject with one exception — the 
ranks for tape recorder and opaque projector were reversed between users and 
nonusers in science. 

Returning to the analysis of the association between familiarity and use, 
we find that the preportion of respondents who we;e familiar with the equip- 
ment and yet had used no audiovisual materials during the survey semester 
was surprisingly high. It is possible that some may have been discouraged by 
past experience with intractable machines, and, where there were enough non- 
users to make meaningful comparisons, relatively more of them rated a spe- 
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TABLE 18 

Familiarity zoith Operation of Audiovisual Equipment 
Within Selected Elementary Grades and Secondary 
Subjects by Use of Aiidioziisnal Media 

Percent of Teachers Who Have Operated Equipment'' 



Slide- 



Grade or 




Filmstrip 


16mm 


Tape 


Opaque 


Overhead 


Subject 


Nmnher 


Projector 


Projector 


Recorder 


Projector 


Projector 


KA 














Users 


1,994 


90\o 


sr'o 


59% 


52%> 


18% 


Nonusers 

-1-6 


120 


64 


58 


38 


32 


6 


Users 


1,502 


93 


85 


70 


67 


28 


Nonusers 

7-9 


65 


65 


54 


39 


34 


15 


Users 


271 


93 


85 


77 


68 


38 


Nonusers 

Science 


38 


68 


53 


50 


42 


24 


Users 


697 


95 


95 


69 


62 


61 


Nonusers 
Social studies 


38 


82 


84 


45 


53 


39 


Users 


815 


90 


88 


75 


63 


43 


Nonusers 
Fine arts 


79 


76 


73 


46 


43 


27 


Users 


354 


82 


77 


83 


57 


35 


Nonusers 

Language 


37 


54 


54 


62 


38 


16 


Users 


379 


75 


66 


88 


38 


22 


Nonusers 

English 


48 


29 


29 


31 


17 


10 


Users 


1,033 


78 


69 


76 


53 


28 


Nonusers 

Mathematics 


190 


61 


51 


53 


36 


17 


Users 


344 


84 


83 


58 


57 


49 


Nonusers 


418 


77 


70 


49 


41 


31 



" Included in this category are those teachers who replied that they "find hard to operate," 
"find easy to operate/' or "can teach someone else"; all differences between proportions of 
users and nonusers are significant except for the cell science/opaque projector. 



dfic item difficult to operate. However, the differences were slight, in no 
case ov^er 10 percentage points, and only two items — the 16 mm projector and 
the tape recorder — were labeled difficult to operate by as many as 20 percent 
of any subgroup. 

These data do not support the contention that teachers avoid the use of 
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audiovisual media because they feel inept or clumsy in working with the 
equipment. In fact, the most complex machine in general use (the i6mm pro- 
jector) is also the most popular one. The data suggOi-t instead that exposure 
to the equipment, while important, is not enough. There must also be per- 
suasive evidence that a machine can be used to instructional advantage. A 



nerson is not 



likely to 



ciiit tv/ U 



teclinique about which he is unconvinced. 



MEDIA PREFERENCES 

Teachers in any grade or subject could, and did, use any of the media studied; 
however, the traditional materials (films, filmstrips, and records) were the 
most popular in all instructional groups. Their preeminence was challenged 
only by the specialized use of language tapes and the relatively high incidence 
of use of television in elementary instruction, especially in grades ^-6. 

The proportions of teachers in each of the original subgroups who used 
each of the nine media are given in Table 19. In order to assure that a respon- 
dent could use the material in question, all analyses were made with only 
those teachers who had direct access to the necessary equipment. Films were 
preferred by eight groups;’ records by four; and tapes by one. Filmstrips weie 
the second or third most frequently used material in all areas except language. 

The popularity of the three traditional materials is not surprising. Films 
and filmstrips have been designed for all subject and grade levels. Records 
have somewhat more limited applicability but fit well with much of the ele- 
mentary curriculum and are especially appropriate for instruction in music, 
English, and foreign language. What is important is that relatively few teach- 
ers used the other med'a, even when they had direct access to the equipment. 

Even so, there were decided differences in frequency of use of television, 
radio, 2x2 slides, and opaque and overhead projectors. In elementary schools, 
all five were most often employed in grades 4-6. In secondary schools, radio 
and television were used most often in social studies; 2x2 slides were used 
most often in foreign language; and overhead and opaque projectors were 
used most often in science. 

These findings make sense when one considers what each specialty teaches. 
The widest range of subject matter is probably taught in grades 4-6; radio 
and television are well suited for the study of current events; slides of the 
teacher's trip to Rome can go a long way toward resuscitating Latin; scientific 
charts and diagrams were among the first materials put on transparencies. It 
should be noted that the possibility of preparing diagrams and equations be- 

' One of these group.s is art, whose preference for films is obscured in Table 19 because 
they are outnumbered 245 to 161 by their musical colleagues in the fine arts categ,ory. 
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tore class and preserving them afterwards seems to liold some appeal for the 
mathematics teacher; whereas he ranks at or near the bottom in the use of all 
other media, he ranked second in the use of the overhead. 



FREQUENCY OF USE OF PREFERRED MEDIUM 



Up to this point, the analysis of teacher use has been limited to a discussion 
of how many respondents with what characteristics used any material and 
which media were preferred by each grade and s'.rbject group. Our second 
measure addresses itself to the frequency, or level, of use. No educator has 
presumed to set quantitative standards of how often audiovisual materials 
should be used. One well-developed film showing may have considerably 
more instructional value than several Friday afternoon movies. However, if a 
teacher is convinced of the worth of an instructional technique, he is likely to 
employ it on a regular basis. Using the typical 1 8-week semester as the unit 
of measure, we made the judgment that if a teacher used a ma'^erial less than 



lo times (an average of once every two weeks), he was an infrequent user. 
If he used a material 20 or more times during the semester (an average of at 
least once a w'eek), he was a :egular or “high" user. 

In order to simplify the discussion, only the distribution for the preferred 
medium for each grade or subject is given in Table 20; detailed distributions 
of frequency of use for all nine media may be found in Tables A-36 through 
A-55. fhe preferred medium measure proved to be a satisfactory index of 
overall high, medium," or “low" use. The relationships between frequency 
of use of the favorite and all other media were compared for ten grade and 
subject groups (excluding grades x-6, 1-8, applied arts, and physical educa- 
tion and guidance). In each instance, the highest frequency of use was re- 
ported for the preferred material, and the level of use of the favored medium 



was generally indicative of the level of use for all other materials. 

High use was more characteristic of records and tapes than of films. Outside 
of English, one-third or niore of the teachers for whom recordings were the 
preferred medium used these materials on a regular weekly basis. In contrast, 
no more than 16 percent of the teachers in any of the groups that preferred 
fdms used them that frequently. For eight of the nine groups, the typical (or 
modal) pattern was infrequent use, most often less than five times a semester. 
For mathematics, the most frequent pattern was no use at all. It is clear that 
auditory instruction via tapes or recoids was much more likely to be an in- 
tegral part of the regular classroom routine than was instruction via any of the 
visual media.' 



Filmstrips were the only other material used more than 20 times during the semester by 
as many a,-- o percent of the teachers in any group— and then only in grades K-3 and 4-6. 
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r 20 

Use of Preferred Mcdiiiiu 



A. Elementary Teachers by Grade Taii;^ht 







Most 














Frequently 
Used ' 


Percent of Teach 


ers in Use C ategoiy 


Grade 


hJ umber of 




Times Used 


per Semester 




Taught 


Teachers 


Material 


0 


1-9 


10-19 


204- 


K-3 


2,114 


Records 


IS' 


■’0 21':;, 


21 "0 


408'v 


4-6 


1,567 


Films 


20 


40 


26 


14 


7-9 


309 


Films 


33 


46 


15 


6 


1-6, 1-8 


176 


Records 


n r- 


16 


15 


34 




B. Secondary Teachers 


by Subject Taught 










Most 

Frequently 
Used " 


Perc 


ent of Teachers in Use Gategory 


Subject 


Number of 




Times Used 


per Semester 




Taught 


Teachers 


Material 


0 


1-9 


10-19 


204- 


Science 


735 


Films 


17' 


42'To 


25% 


26% 


Social studies 


894 


Films 


25 


48 


19 


8 


Music 


245 


Records 


17 


21 


16 


45 


Art 


161 


Films 


34 


49 


10 


7 


Language 


427 


Tapes 


31 


21 


15 


33 


English 


1,219 


Records 


37 


48 


11 


4 


. pplied arts 


1,274 


Films 


39 


41 


14 


6 


P.E., Guidance 


747 


Films 


45 


40 


12 


3 


Mathematics 


762 


Films 


75 


21 


3 


1 



VARIETY OF MEDIA USED 

Our third measure of commitment to the value of audiovisual technology was 
the variety of media employed by the teacher. The multimedia approach ap- 
pears to be more compatible with instructional philosophy in the elementary 
grades. As shown in Table 21, 73 percent of the elementary respondents used 
three or more different materials as compared with 39 percent of the secondary 
respondents. The modal elementary teacher used records, films, filmscrips, and 
either radio or television. The modal secondary teacher, except for social studies 
and language, restricted his use to films and filmstrips or records and films. This 
finding is particularly significant in view of the greater variety of resources 
available to the secondary teacher. 

Use of more than the average number of media for their type of school was 
most characteristic of grades 4-6 and social studies. However, there was rela- 
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TAlil r z i 

Niunber of Audiovisual Media Used 



A. Llemeutarxj Teachers by Grade Tau;^!'J 



Grade 

Taught 


Number of 
T ,,t<cher5 




Percent of Teachers 


in Category 




0 


Number of Met 
1-2 3-4 


iia Used 
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7-10 


Total 


4,166 


6'’ 


7 21% 
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/ 0 
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2,114 


6 


23 


46 


21 


4 


4-6 


1,567 


4 


15 


34 


33 


14 


7-9 


309 


12 


27 


3.5 


19 


7 


1-6, 1-8 


176 


U 


54 


32 


15 
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B. Secondary Teachers 


by Subject Ta 


ught 












Percent of Teachers 


in Category 




Subject 


N amber of 




Number of Media Used 




Taught 


Teachers 


0 


1-2 


3-4 


5-6 


7-10 


Total 


6,464 


19% 42^,0 


28%o 


9%. 


2'-;; 


Science 


735 


5 


43 


37 


13 


2 


Social studies 


894 


9 


32 


38 


18 


3 


Fine arts 


406 


9 


46 


32 


12 


1 


Language 


427 


11 


37 


38 


13 


1 


English 


1,219 


16 


40 


32 


10 


2 


Applied arts 


1,274 


18 


51 


26 


5 


— 


P.E., Guidance 


747 


25 


48 


21 


5 


1 


Mathematics 


762 


55 


34 


8 


2 


1 



lively frequent use vof several materials in grades 4-6; there was relatively :n- 
jrequent use of several materials in social studies. The variation in pattern of 
use suggests that audiovisual technology may serve different functions in the 
two areas of instruction. The difference in the percent of each group who 
thought that audiovisual materials were best used as an integral part of their 
course work (53 percent in grades 4-6 and 43 percent in social studies) indicates 
that the latter group were more inclined to use audiovisual techniques to sup- 
plement or highlight instruction than for direct teaching. 



PURPOSES FOR WHICH MEDIA ARE USED 

Eighty-six percent of the respondents had used some audiovisual material, 
typically a film, a filmstrip, or a record, at least once during the fall semester of 
196 i -62. However, few teachers used any one material as often as once a week. 
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High use (20 times or more during the semester) vvus more characteristic of 
records and language tapes than it was of either films or filmstrips. 

A clue to why the»e is not more frequent use of audiovisual materials in the 
classroom can be found in the purposes for which teachers employ these in- 
structional tools. Responses to the question of how often audi0visu.1l media 
were used for enrichment, motivation, direct teaching, review, or cultural ac- 
tivity*' were sunimari/.ed by means of assigning a score of 1 for very often, 2 for 
somef/mes, 3 for seldom, and 4 for never. This “index of use" indicates that 
audiovisual materials were used primarily for enrichment by all teacher sub- 
groups (see Tables A-56 and A-57) The finding that tine arts and language 
teachers used audiovisual materials more often than any other group for "cul- 
tural activity" is understandable if filmstrips or slides are used to depict the life 
of a composer or an artist or the culture of a country whose language is being 
studied. It is not so easy to reconcile with the use of language tapes and records 
which are designed to serve as vehicles for direct instruction in linguistic skills 
or musical acumen. 



RFXAPITULATION 

The type of school in which a respondent taught and, more specifically, the 
subject he taught were critical variables associated with his use of audiovisual 
technology. Elementary teachers used a gret variety c materials and used 
them more frequently than secondary teachers, despite the fact that there was 
a greater variety of equipment available in the high school. Among the subject 
specialties, only in science, music, and foreign language was any material 
used on a regular basis. Several media were used in social studies, but none 
i^'ith high frequency. 

Teachers in any grade or subject could, and did, use any of the nine media 
studied. Nevertheless, there was a cler" preference for either films or records 
for all subject and grade areas except language and mathematics. Language 
teachers used records or tapes with almost equal frequency; mathematics teach- 
ers used films or filmsi/ips about equally. There were also decided preferences 
by subject and grade for each of the other less common materials. 

The pervasive tendency to employ audiovisual technology infrequently and 
essentially for enrichment is probably related to historical attitudes about the 
function of music and pictures in the classroom, as well as the fact that many 
of the readily available materials are of a general nature best suited to supple- 
ment concepts presented in the text or by the teacher. 

“The questionnaire items "to illustrate a principle" and "to provide general background 
fora unit" were dropped from the analysis as yielding little additional information. 



4. Philosophy, Problems, and Plans 



The third ingredient in our description of audiovisual programs in the schools 
is the climate of opinion within which educational media are used. This chap- 
ter of the report compares opinions of superintendents, principals, building 
coordinators, and elementary and secondary teachers about: (a) the centrality 
of audiovisual technology in the teaching process; fb) the problems which 
hinder effective use of audiovisual media; and (c) the plans of administrators 
and teachers for future use of various materials. 



BEST USE OF AUDIOVISUAL MEDIA 

Audiovisual materials can be used as an integral part of a course of instruction, 
for supplementary information, or to highlight a special unit. The proportions 
of each group of respondents who chose each of the three alternatives are given 
in Table 22. 

A district superintendent has many complex factors to weigh in assessing 
any part of his school program. He cannot evaluate a teaching device from the 
perspective of a single school or or a single subject. It is not too surprismg, 
therefore, that the superintendents' evaluations of audiovisual technology 
were less decisive than those of any other group of respondents; 28 percent 
of the superintendents would not make a general assessment, stating that 
audiovisual materials could be central or peripheral, depending on the grade, 
subject, or medium considered. The refusal to judge was most characteristic in 
districts with over 12,000 pupils, where the administrator must cope with the 
greatest variety of teaching situations. Unlike their superintendents, principals 
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Best Use of Audiovisual Muteritils 
Superintendents, Principids, Coordincitors, and Teachers 
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' AV Materials as 
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Superintendents 
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3V!o 


' 4^'f 


28',T 


Elementary 












Principals 


308 


55 


37 


4 


4 


AV coordinators 


134 


60 


34 


2 


4 


Teachers 


4,166 


47 


38 


10 


5 


K-3 


2,114 


.44 


40 


11 


5 


4-6 


1,567 


53 


36 


8 


0 

O 


7-9 


309 


48 


37 


11 


4 


1 - 6 , 1-8 


176 


44 


36 


11 


Q 


Secondary 












Principals 


209 


57 


36 


5 


2 


AV coordinators 


157 


65 


28 


2 


5 


Teachers 


6,464 


39 


41 


16 


4 


Science 


735 


53 


37 


8 


2 


Social studies 


894 


43 


43 


12 


2 


Fine arts 


406 


44 


38 


15 


0 


Language 


427 


48 


35 


12 


5 


English 


1,219 


32 


42 


22 


4 


Applied arts 


1,274 


38 


44 


14 


4 


P.E., Guidance 


747 


40 


40 


14 


6 


Mathematics 


752 


27 


44 


22 


“T 

/ 



and coordinators in districts with 12,000 to 25,000 pupils had little difficulty 
in assessing the best use of audiovisual materials and were favorably disposed 
toward a central place for these media — except for a curious 50-50 split among 
the 26 elementary coordinators. 

If one takes the optimistic view, the finding that 55 percent of the total 
sample of 517 principals considered audiovisual technology to be an integral 
part of the curriculum is encouraging for the future of the field. We suspect that 
the principal holds a key position in the channel of acceptance for any class- 
room innovation, being truly liaison between the school district administra- 
tion, the community, and the teacher. 

The building coordinators considered audiovisual materials more essential 
than any other group of respondents. Such enthusiasm is understandable. The 
majority of the coordinators prefer their duties to other nonteaching assign- 
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ments and have demonstrated interest by supplementing their basic college 
background course with inservice training. Furthermore, they are ofter» re- 
cruited from science and social studies, areas in which audiovisual materials 
have established their value. 

No group of teachers matched the enthusiasm of either their coordinators 
or their principals. However, taken as a whole, elementary teachers were more 
inclined than secondary teachers to view audiovisual technology as an integral 
part of course instruction.. At the secondary level, teachers of science, music, 
and foreign language — fields with both high incidence and high frequency of 
use — gave a more central place to the use of audiovisual techniques than did 
any of the other subject specialists. The high incidence but relatively low fre- 
quency of use in social studies is reflected in the equal split among teachers in 
that field over whether audiovisual materials should be an integral or supple- 
mentary part of course instruction. In English and mathematics, instructional 
tec ology was assessed, and used infrequently, as supplementary to a unit of 
work. 

Teachers in grades K-3 are the exception which tests the consistency be- 
tween assessment and level of use. Primary teachers are among the most fre- 
quent users of audiovisual r^edia, yet they consider these materials 1,0 be sup- 
plemental to their course objectives almost as often as they judge them to be 
integral to the curriculum. The emphasis on records in the primary grades may 
provide an explanation for the seeming paradox. Records are often used at this 
instructional le- el to provide either a quiet or active respite from the rigors of 
learning numbers, letters, and sounds. To one teacher, the rest period may be 
essential for her as well as the children; to another, it may be a welcome but 
nonessential change of pace. 

MAJOR PROBLEMS IN USING AUDIOVISUAL MEDIA 

Educators at all levels encounter problems which hamper the effective use of 
audiovisual materials. There is never enough money; projection conditions are 
far from ideal; films do not arrive on schedule; some teachers fail to see the 
value of audiovisual technology; or the added burden of preparing materials 
for classroom, use is just too much to fit into an already crowded schedule. Such 
complaints are both real and commonplace. However, they may be more or less 
critical to a particular respondent, depending upon his position in the educa- 
tional system. 

Each respondent v/as asked to indicate the major difficulties he had experi- 
enced in using audiovisual materials — as a superintendent, a principal, a build- 
ing coordinator, or a teacher. Superintendents were asked to respond spon- 
taneously to the question "What major problems do you have in using au- 
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diovisual materials in your teaching program?" The list of twelve statements 
to which principals, coordinators, and teachers were asked to react was devel- 
oped from the free responses given by the superintendents. 



TABLE 23 

Major Problems in Using Audiovisual Media — Superintendents 
(Problems listed m order of mention) 



Type of Problem 


Percent of Superintendents 
lAfbo Report Problenf 


Number of Superintendents 


247 


Lack of money for adequate program 


38% 


Scheduling problems 


35 


Teachers not trained in AV use 


25 


Inadequate storage and production facilities 


19 


Teacher resistance 


17 


Lack of trained AV personnel 


14 


Poor classroom facilities 


12 


Lack of creative use of materials 


11 


Too little preview time 


7 


Difficult to provide information to teacher 


6 


Maintenance and repair of equipment 


6 


Few good materials available 


5 


No major problems reported 


8 



* The list of problems is not exactly the same as that for principals, audiovisual coordinators, 
and teachers in that superintendents were asked to respond spontaneously to an open-ended 
question asking for their three most serious problems. 



The twelve problems most frequently listed spontaneously by the superin- 
tendents are given in Table 23 . Major concerns are basically those of the ad- 
ministrator — lack of money, scheduling problems, inadequate facilities (for 
storage and production as well as for previewing and classroom use), and a 
shortage of trained and enthusiastic personnel. 

Difficulties in supplying teachers with information, time in which to pre- 
pare materials, and the quality of the materials themselves were seldom cited 
as major problems. Although superintendents were concerned about "teacher 
resistance" and the failure of their teachers to use audiovisual materials "crea- 
tively," they did not spechy either lack of time or materials as factors which 
might contribute to this resistance or noncreative use. 

When we look at problems from the point of view of the school personnel, 
as shown in Table 24 , lack of time and a shortage of relevant materials join 
inadequate facilities and scheduling as major hindrances to the use of audio- 
visual technology. Insufficient preparation time was the most frequent com- 
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TABLE 24 



Major Problems in Using Audiovisual Media 
Principals, Coordinators, and Teachers 
for Elementary and Secondary Schools 
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Elementary Schools 


Secondary Schools 


Type of Problem 


Princi- 

pals 


Coordi- 

nators 


Teachers 


Princi- 

pals 


Coordi- 
nators Teachers 


Number of Respondents 


308 


134 


4,1 66 


209 


157 


6,464 


Too little preview time 




74% 


61% 


70^0 


71% 


63% 


Poor classroom setup 


56 


55 


44 


57 


69 


50 


Few good materials 
Aids not available when 


52 


53 


21 


66 


66 


34 


needed 


45 


43 


44 


52 


48 


47 


T'oo little information 
Difficult to integrate 


33 


30 


26 


38 


40 


28 


materials 
Students see as 


28 


25 


17 


47 


41 


26 


entertainment 
Not enougi basic teaching 


19 


19 


20 


28 


26 


33 


time 


20 


20 


25 


16 


20 


30 


Too much "red tape" 
Aids too expensive for 


12 


5 


23 


14 


16 


34 


results achipved 


9 


10 


9 


12 


14 


17 


Equipment in poor repair 
Difficult to operate 


7 


6 


9 


6 


11 


14 


equipment 


7 


7 


11 


3 


6 


8 


Have no difficulties 


7 


6 


8 


— 


2 


5 



plaint at the school level. Not only did 50 percent or more of the teachers (re- 
gardless of grade level or subject area) report that they did not have enough 
time to preview materials adequately before using them, but principals and 
coordinators m districts of all sizes were consistently sympathetic to the pres- 
sures of a crowded schedule. (See Tables A -58 through A -64 for the details on 
problems by district size for principals, coordinators, and teachers.) 

The school respondents agreed with their superintendents that obsolete or 
complicated equipment was not a major ptoblcm. There was also general 
agreement that everyone suffers if materials are not available when needed. 
Hopefully, from the point of view of the teacher, attempts to make scheduling 
more efficient should not entail too much bureaucratic procedure, as almost 
one-third of the secondary teachers already complain about the amount of 
"red tape" involved in the ordering process, particularly in the "high use" 
subjects (see Tables A -63 and A- 64 ) • 
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All of the school personnel were sensitive to classroom deficiencies and 
placed inadequate facilities for viewing or listening high on their list of prob- 
lems. Although one-fifth of the elementary teachers and one-third of the sec- 
ondary teachers cited a lack of good relevant materials in their subject area, 
ihe quality of available materials was more often a major concern tc the prin- 
cipal and building coordinator at both instructional levels— -except for mathe- 
matics teachers, 69 percent of whom named lack of suitable materials as a seri- 
ous problem (see Table A-64). 

Perhaps the differential emphasis is related to the finding that both prin- 
cipals and coordinators give a m.ore central place to audiovisual instruction 
than do their teachers. The quality of available materials may well be critical 
to the school administrator who is trying to encourage his faculty to use au- 
diovisual materials as an integral component in the instructional system. Con- 
versely, the immediate relevance of a film or filmstrip may be of less serious 
concern to a teacher who uses audiovisual materials for occasional supplemen- 
tal enrichment. 

Or peihaps the explanation lies not in a difference of educational philosophy 
but in the amount of frustration engendered by the exigencies of everyday 
existence. Teachers may be so acutely aware of the mounting pressures on their 
time, the disruptions which occur when scheduling goes awrj?^, or the inade- 
quacy of a classroom which cannot be darkened easily that these complaints 
overshadow all others. Whatever the reasons for the teachers to emphasize lack 
of time, poor classroom facilities, and unsatisfactory scheduling as the most 
serious hindrances to audiovisual use, there is little variation in the relative 
importance of all twelve problems across grades in the elementary schools or 
across high and ''lew" use subjects in the secondary schools, with the al- 
ready noted exception of mathematics. 



FLTURE PLANS FOR MEDIA USE 

In 1962, there was high incidence but low frequency of use of audiovisual 
technology in aassroom instruction for most grade and subject areas. Can we 
expect this pattern of occasional supplemental use to continue or change in the 
foreseeable future? 

Superintendents, piincipals, anu coordinators were asked to project their 
plans or recom.mendations for a two-year period (1961-1963 for superintend- 
ents, 1962-1964 for principals and coordinators). Teachers were asked their 
plans for the following semester. Although each type of respondent had a 
somewhat different point of view and a different time perspective, comparison 
of the responses can give a general idea of future utilization patterns for each 
medium. 
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Administrative plans are critical predictors of future acquisition of audio- 
visual resources. The superintendent recommends the purchase of equipment 
and materials to the school board. The principal recommends the adoption of 
new techniques both to the superintendent and to his faculty. An analysis of 
teacher plans provides insights into how both old and new resources will be 
used. A classroom teacher has considerable freedom of choice as to whether or 
not he will employ a technique or mat'' -al. 

Data on future plans for all types of respondents were reduced to a two-way 
break betv^'een those who did or did not plan to increase use of a medium. Any- 
one who said either that he planned to try a medium or to emphasize its use 
was placed in the "increase use" category. A'''yone who slated that he would 
continue his present level of use, did not plan lo try a medium, or gave no in- 
dication of his future plans was placed in the "status quo" category. Because 
their recommendations may lead to the adoption of new techniques, the analy- 
sis of plans for superintendents, coordinators, and principals encompassed all 
twelve media, whether or not the school or district had them. Because a teacher 
cannot use what is not available, the analysis of teacher plans was limited to 
those items already in the school building, except for the teaching machine, a 
technique for which we had no inventory data. Plans for all groups are sum- 
marized in Table 25 and shown in detail in Tables A-65 through A-71 

If administrators implement their plans, there will be a considerable 
increase ir electronic resources and taped materials for language training and 
substantial increases in the number of overhead projectors and television sets 
available for class.room instruction in the next few years. This accelerated 
growth for the newer media should be accompanied by continuing growth in 
inventories of filmstrips, records, and opaque projectors in districts and schools 
of all sizes. The relatively low interest in increased use of films, radio, and 
2x2 slides exhibited by all groups suggests that administrators and teachers 
alike may feel that use of such materials is approaching an optimum level. 

The building coordinator takes seriously his role of promoting the use 
of audiovisual technology. Remembering that 70 percent of the building co- 
ordinators were also principals, assistant principals, or classroom teachers who 
may have been drafted for the job and who perform their audiovisual duties 
largely "after school," this dedication to increased audiovisual instruction, 
especially a desire to experiment w‘ h the newer media, is both heartening and 
somewhat surprising. 

The coordinator's desire to try closed-circuit television is not shared by his 
superintendent. District administrators, particularly in small systems, may well 
be reluctant to commit the large amounts of capital necessary for closed-circuit 
television installations. With this deterrent, we would expect most districts 
to continue to rely on open-circuit broadcasts. 
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TABLE 25 

Finns for Increased Use of Available Audiovisual Media 
Superintendents, Principals, Coordinators, and Teachers 
for Elementary and Secondary Schools 



Percent of Respondents Who Plan To Increase Use'‘‘ 







Elementary Schools 


Secondary Schools 




Superin- 


1962 


1962 




tendents 


Princi- Coordi- 


Princi- Coordi- 


Medium 


1961 


pals nators Teachers 


pals nators Teachers 



Number of 
Respondents 


247 


308 


134 


4,166 


209 


157 


6,464 


16mm films 


26% 


22% 


21% 


20% 


22%, 


32^0 


23% 


Filmstrips 


37 


38 


40 


27 


38 


48 


24 


Records 


36 


25 


25 


17 


26 


38 


18 


Tapes, 

language 


56 


45 


58 


26'* 


58 


54 


26'- 


Tapes, genera! 


36 


33 


58 


26" 


47 


57 


12 


Broadcast 

television 


29 


28 


49 


18" 


37 


62 


IS" 


Radio 


12 


15 


28 


14 


13 


37 


10 


Opaque 

projector 


38 


37 


50 


26" 


39 


54 


25" 


2x2 slides 


b 


25 


42 


17 


24 


50 


13 


Overhead 

projector 


44 


33 


63 


30" 


57 


69 


24" 


Teaching 

machine 


34 


13 


64 


a 


17 


79 


9 


Closed-circuit TV 


13 


26 


66 


h 


43 


72 


b 



Increase use" is defined as either planning to try a medium or to emphasize the use of 
a medium. Respondents who checked "continue present use," "no plan to try," or did not 
answer were considered as desiring to maintain the status quo. 

" Superintendents vyere not asked about plans for 2 x 2 slides. Teachers were asked their 
plans for using "television programs" without specifying open- or closed-circuit. 

" These percentages are based on plans of 1,646 language and English teachers only. 

" These percentages were computed only for teachers in schools which have the item of 
equipment in the school building. (See Tables A-67, A-70, and A-71 for number of teachers 
involved.) 



It is difficult to predict the future e?vpansion of programed learning, another 
technique recommended by the building coordinator. A third or more of the 
superintendents in all but the smallest districts planned to introduce this meth- 
od of instruction; however, principals and teachers in all district size categories 
and in all subject areas except mathematics put increased use of programed 
learning at the bottom of the list. 

Even allowing for differences in the time interval over which respondents 
were asked to project, it appears that teachers were more often satisfied than 
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cither principals or coordinators with the status quo. Indeed, they were more 
conservative even than the superintendent. The desire to continue current pat- 
terns of use applied to generally available media (filmstrips, films, and records) 
to less commonly available media (television and programed ma- 
terials). 

Despite the general tendency to be satisfied v/ith current usage, there were 
interesting differences in future plans among the various teacher subgroups. 
Interest in the overhead projector was most pronounced at the elementary level, 
particularly in grades 4-6, a significant development in view of the fact that the 
overhead has been primarily a secondary tool. Perhaps the relatively high level 
of interest among elementary teachers who have ready access to the overhead 
projector will encourage administrators to put more of this equipment in the 
elementary school. 

At the secondary level, future plans were consistent with present use pat- 
terns. Science .and ma!hematics teachers hoped to increase their use of the 
overhead projector; social studies teachers wanted to make greater use of tele- 
vision; English teachers planned to use more records. Language teachers, who 
now use tapes and records about equally, would opt for a greater emphasis on 
tapes in the future. Programed materials had the greate.st appeal for the mathe- 
matics teachei , 



AN APPRAISAL 

At the time of our study, technology had entered the schools as machinery; 
whether it had entered them as part of the instructional system was question- 
able. Most of the teachers in the survey had learned how to operate the basic 
equipment through college courses or inservice training, and once familiar 
with a machine, they found it easy to operate. The majority of the respondents 
were interested enough in audiovisual technology to suggest that their schools 
rent or buy equipment or materials. Almost all of the teachers had access to 
the four basic equipment items, and 40 percent of the secondary teachers taught 
in schools where all eight portable equipment items were available. Yet, the 
majority of the respondents did not use any material as often as once a week, 
nor did they plan to do so in the near future. 

Whatever his level of use or whatever problems he may have encountered 
in employing media effectively, no one wished to discard this instructional 
resource. There was generalized verbal acceptance of audiovisual technology; 
however, not everyone was convinced that these instructional techniques 
should be an integral part of his classroom practice.^ From the vantage point 

’ Cf. Samuel Cohen's appraisal of the acceptance of audiovisual technology in Wantagh, 
New York (5). The fact that an evaluation in 1964 fits data collected in 1962 is worthy of 
note. 
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of this survey, the audiovisual field appears to be closer to solving the technical 
problem of providing adequate equipment for the schools than it is to solving 
the instructional problem of providing appropriate materials for each grade 

j — -- ■ ' 

Throughout the analysis, wc have unfolded a story in which incidence and 
frequency of use, media preferences, satisfactions with sources of information 
and materials, and future plans differ with grade and subject specialization. 
There is a central theme that runs as follows: 

Teachers in grades K-3 favored records, using them with relatively high 
frequency either as an integral part of their program or tor supplemental en- 
richment. Teachers in grades 4-6, w'ho present the widest range of subject mat- 
ter, used the greatest variety of media and used them more frequently than any 
other group in the study. Teachers in grades 7-9 preferred films; teachers who 
span several grade levels, often as specialists in music or physical education, 
preferred records. 

Science teachers used films on a fairly regular basis, often as an integral 
part of their course of instruction. Social studies teachers also used films, 
but less regularly and more often as supplementary information. Language 
teachers tended toward one extreme or the other; either they used no language 
tapes at all or they used them intensively. English teachers used records oc- 
casionally but had not yet adopted a pattern of regular integrated use of any 
audiovisual materials. Mathematics teachers had only begun to experiment 
with audiovisual techniques. 

The motion picture was still the primary audiovisual tool,- but new ma- 
terials were beginning to have an impact on instruction. Teachers v,^ho had not 
used films were using tapes and records to help them teach the spoken word. 
Emphasis on transparencies and programed texts designed for mathematics 
may bring a similar upsurge of interest in audiovisual technology in that field. 
Already the mathematics teacher was the "second best customer" for the over- 
head projector, the instrument most akin to his cherished blackboard. He was 
also attracted to programed learning, perhaps because of its logical structure. 

The lesson is there. A single all-purpose tool, no matter how versatile, can- 
not fulfill every instructional requirement. The teacher is a subject-matter spe- 
cialist, and his use and evaluation of audiovisual technology is influenced by 
his view of his professional role. He will respond to techniques and materials 
w'hich further his instructional goals. 

We agree with Cohen (5) that individual consultative professional service 
is as important as adequate and appropriate resources, if audiovisual media 



'Cf. the National Education Association study Audio-Visual Education in Uihan School 
Districts, 1953-54 in)- In many ways, media use has changed little since 1954. "God's mill 
grinds slow. . ." 
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are to become more than supplementary "aids" to the majority of the class- 
room teachers. Underst.snding the curriculum goals of all of his colleagues is 
a critical competency required of the building coordinator. He must be a gen- 
eralist. Perhaps that is why he seems to have been most successful in the ele- 
mentary schools, where the teacher is also a generalist. 

The kind of professional service needed varies with the situation and back- 
ground of the teacher. Science and social studies teachers, reasonably well ac- 
quainted with available materials, want information about new audiovisual 
developments in their fields. Language teachers can use assistance in preparing 
tapes and records. English and mathematics teachers, relative newcomers to 
the use of audiovisual media, seek advice on how available materials can be 
adapted to their specialties. Those who teach one subject area across several 
grade levels need help in planning for a variety of teaching situations. Those 
who teach several subjects at one grade level want to know how to employ a 
wide range of materials effectively. 

School system personnel at all levels have a vital role to play in the audio- 
visual program if technology is to become an integral part of the instructional 
process. Brickell concluded that district-level administrative initiative was 
necessary for the introduction of educational innovations (i). Kelley found 
that supervisory encouragement had a positive effect on teachers' attitudes 
toward audiovisual technology (24). Preliminary analysis of our sample of 
schools as operating units sugge.sts that the principal plays a strategic role in 
transmitting these innovations and encouragements to the teacher. The build- 
ing coordinator can make an important contribution toward closing the gap 
between teacher acceptance and utilization of audiovisual techniques if he can 
be relieved of some of his present clerical and custodial chores. Perhaps the 
technology he endorses can be used to lighten his programing burdens. 

But the critical element in the equation is the teacher himself. Our educa- 
tional system, as our society, places a high value on individual autonomy. Un- 
less the teacher finds the new technology compatible with his instructional 
philosophy, it will not join him and the book as a full partner in the instruc- 
tional process. In 1962, the teacher was not yet convinced. 



5. Changes in Audiovisual Resources 
and Aspirations — 1961 to 1964’ 



Throughout the remainder of the monograph, the emphasis is on change. Pub- 
lic school districts do not stand still. They build schools, add teachers, and en- 
large classes to house and instruct an ever-increasing pupil population. Can 
they meet these primary demands and still increase their investment in tech- 
nological equipment? The findings from a 1963-64 follow-up survey" of 238 of 
the 247 districts studied intensively since 1961 indicate not only that they can 
but also that they did during the three years covered by the project.'* 

Returning to school systems on which previous data were available enabled 
us to examine change in audiovisual technology — not only the extent and di- 
lection of change but the impact of various school district charactertistics on 
change. If one can assume that growth trends in the country as a whole were 
similar to those observed among the sample districts, the findings of this inten- 
sive follow-up study will provide the planner with useful data on the dynamics 
of educational change. 

^ Portions of this chapter were initially published in Educational Screen and AV Guide in 
January 1966. 

" Thomas Lorimcr carried major responsibility for the conduct and analysis of the rcsin'vcy. 

•' The sample size decreased from 247 in 1962 to 238 in 1964 for the following reasons: 

" Six districts were used to pretest the follow-up procedure. 

'' Two of the sample districts did not respond to the 1964 survey. 

Two of the sample districts consolidated bctwccp 1962 and 1964. 

The distribution of che 238 1964 respondents by geographical region and enrollment size 
category is given in Table A-72. 
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CHANGES IN AV UESOURCES AND ASPIRATIONS — 1961 TO 1964 



Change in audiovisual resources from March 1961 to January 1964 and the 
relationships between certain school district characteristics and change are 
discussed in this chapter. Factors related to the adoption or nonadoption of 

five of the newer media and prospects for growth through 1966 are discussed 

^,,1 . 1 , . . . ^ . 

m 5uu5ctjucm uidpieib. 



CHANGE IN AUDIOVISUAL RESOURCES 

Overall increases in pupils, teachers, schools, and audiovisual equipment re- 
sources are given in Table 26 and detailed by district size in Tables A-73 and 
A‘74- The sample districts responded to a 14 percent increase in pupil popula- 
tion with a 19 percent increase in teachers and a 5 percent increase in schools. 
During the same three-year period, the amount of audiovisual equipment 
increased from a minimum of 27 percent (for 16mm projectors) to a maximum 
of 176 percent (for overhead projectors). 

TABLE 26 

Increase in Pupils, Teachers, Schools, 
and Nine Items of Audiovisual Equipment 
1961-1964 for 238 Dish ids 



Statistic 


Number 

in 

1961 


Number 

in 

1964 


Percent 

Increase 


Pupils 


949,732 


1,083,341 


14% 


Teachers 


37,925 


45,254 


19 


Schools 


2,096 


2,206 


5 


Audiovisual Equipment 


16mm projector 


3,451 


4,374 


27 


Slide-filmstrip projector 


3,136 


4,024 


28 


Record player 


10,109 


13,356 


32 


Tape recorder 


2,440 


3,780 


55 


Opaque projector 


1,121 


1,492 


33 


Radio 


1,943 


2,585 


33 


Television set 


1,068 


2,383 


123 


Overhead projector 


437 


1,204 


176 


Language laboratory 


91 


193 


112 



The relatively greater expansion of audiovisual resources over that experi- 
enced for either pupils or teachers was true for all seven district size categories 
and all equipment items with two exceptions. Very small school systems (with 
150-300 pupils) did not match their population increase wirh a similar increase 
in 16mm projectors or television sets (cf. Tables A-73 A-74)., 
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Perhaps even more significant than the substantial growth in the amount 
of audiovisual equipment available was the increase in the number of districti^ 

Tiorl l->_, /' Ilr.T ^ 1. ..ii 

....V. wi ti.jLiipun.iii. oy 1904 uu or me sample aisrricts naci 

1 6mm projectors and record players; all but six had slide-filmstrip projectors, 
and those without a combination machine had either a slide or a filmstrip 
projeefor, or both. In addition, all but five districts had tape recorders, and all 
out twenty-four had opaque projectors. Although television sets and over- 
head projectois were still found more frequently in the larger school systems, 
they were available in 40 percent or more of the districts with at least 300 
pupils. Language laboratories were also concentrated in the larger systems, 
but 6 of the 47 districts with fewer than 600 pupils had acquired one of these 
installations between 1961 and 1964. (Ownership figures for both 1961 and 
1964 are detailed by district size in Tables A-75 and A-76.) As a result, all 
types of audiovisual resources were more evexily distributed among the various 
enrollment size categories than they had been in 1961. 



1961 NEEDS AND INVENTORY INCREASE 

The reader will recall that in 1961 each superintendent was asked to estimate 
the number of additional units of each type of equipment he needed to "serve 
his present teaching program and enrollment." The question was phrased in 
this manner in order to obtain a report of realistic need rather than maximum 
desire, given the best of all possible worlds. 



TABLE 27 

Comparison of Desired Percentage Increase in Amount of Equipment in 1961 
with Actual Percentage Increase Reported in 1964 
for 238 Districts 



Equipment 


Percent Increase 
Desired 
in 1961 


Percent Increase 
Reported 
in 1964 


Difference 


16mm projector 


15% 


27% 


12% 


Slide-filmstrip projector 


20 


28 


8 


Record player 


15 


32 


17 


Tape recorder 


33 


55 


22 


Opaque projector 


42 


33 


— 9 


Radio 


37 


33 


~ 4 


Television set 


128 


123 


— 5 


Overhead projector 


162 


176 


14 


Language laboratory 


182 


112 


-70 
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As shown in Table 27, growth in 1964 corresponded quite closely with 
1961 needs, not only lor the sample districts but for the country as a whole.’ 
The largest increases were obtained for overhead projectors, language labora- 
tories, and television sets, but there was a similar correspondence between 
relative need and relative gain for the other six equipment items. 

When the magnitude of the percentage increases is compared with those 
desired three years earlier, we find that the 238 disiricts had surpassed their 
1961 needs for five items (the 16mm projector, slide- filmstrip projector, record 
player, tape recorder, and overhead projector) but failed to achieve the desired 
magnitude of increase for the other four items, most notable the language 
laboratory. Tape recorders or record players may have been substituted for the 
more expensive equipment in some instances as gains for both of these items 
were above the 1961 expectations. 

RELATIVE INVENTORY INCREASE 

On the average, then, there was significant growth in the amount of audio- 
visual equipment available to the classroom teacher. But averages have a way 
of obscuring their component parts. School districts are living organisms — 
they grow; they consolidate; they reorganize. Depending upon the number of 
pupils, tear hers, or schools served in 1964 as against those served in 1961, a 
school district may buy additional equipment and be relatively better off, 
worse off, or at its original inventory position. Some common denominator 
is needed to equate the two time periods. Such a measure might be constructed 
for the student (who is the ultimate consumer); for the teacher (who uses the 
equipment); or for the school (where the equipment is hr .sed). 

The amount of equipment per school has certain advantages for measuring 
relative change over time. First, data from our 1961 survey suggest that the 
administrator is acutely conscious of the number of school plants in his dis- 
trict when he plans his equipment purchases. The American ideal of equality 
of opportunity requires that he provide at least one unit of every essential type 
of equipment for each of his schools. Second, to build or close a school is a 
major decision for any school board and is a response to a substantial long- 
term change in enrollment. Thus, a per school index is less subject to minor 
fl’ ctuations in enrollment than one based on either teachers or pupils. There- 
fore, we used change in the amount of equipment per school to measure in- 
ventory change over the three-year survey period. 

The amount and direction of change was computed for each of the 238 dis- 




' Cf. Tabic 5, p. 29. 
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tricts by subtracting the number of units per school in 1961 from the number 
of units per school in 1964, as shown below: 

Number of Units Number of Units 

of Ecqui pment Item of Equipment Item 

Number of Number of 

Schools in District Schools in District 

The denominator in each ratio is the total number of schools in the district 
at that time for all media except the language laboratory; inventoiA' change for 
these installations was based on the number of secondary schools in the dis- 
trict. 



Inventory 

Change 



TABLE 28 

Change in Ninnber of Units of Audiovisual Equipment per School 
1961-1964 for 238 Districts 



Slide-filmstrip projector 57 

Record player 71 

Tape recorder 71 

Opaque projector 51 

Radio 41 

Television set 45 

Overhead projector 68 

Language laboratory 31 



Median 
Increase 
per School‘d 

0.39 
0.44 
1.10 
0.51 
0.24 
0.48 
0.49 
0.39 

66 4 0.50'’ 



Percent of Districts Reporting 
Equipment Increase No Change Decrease 



16mm projector 62‘’j, 25‘’o 23°o 

28 15 

16 13 

21 9 

34 15 

44 16 

47 8 

27 6 



■'Median increase for districts reporting an increase (not for the total sample 01238 dis- 
tricts). 

" Calculated on the number of secondary schools rather than the total number of schools in 
the district. 



It is clear from the figures given in Table 28 that the majority of the 238 
districts were relatively better off in 1964 for six of the nine media. Inventory 
losses were concentrated among districts that had added schools without a 
commensurate increase in the amount of audiovisual equipment, but not all 
of the growing systems lost ground — 73 districts gained schools, but no more 
than 37 experienced a relative inventory decrease for any item of equipment. 
There were very few reports of a decrease in the absolute amount of equip- 
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ment, and these reports were limited essentially to radios, the most transient 
item in the survey."' 

Systems with fewer than 600 pupils were the most "status quo" districts. 
Aside from the largest size >.ategory where 69 percent of the districts reported 

- - ...■». ^ 2 ! «»V4W^ 

Reports of inventory gains for slide- filmstrip projectors, television sets, and 



opaque projectors varied directly with district size; those for record players, 
tape recorders, overhead projectors, and 16mm projectors were uniformly high 
for all districts with 600 or more pupils. (See Table A-77 for the percent of 
districts reporting inventory increases for each item of equipment in each dis- 
trict size category.) 



Overall unit gains were substantial, ranging from a median increase of .24 
units per school for opaque projectors to i.io units per school for rec- 
ord players. Median rather than mean increase was used as the summary 
statistic so as not to give exaggerated weight to the relatively small number 
of districts reporting large increases. Some of the individual gains were quite 
spectacular: increases of 12, 10, 9, and 7 units per school were reported for 
tape recorders, record players, television sets, and overhead projectors. 

As a result of the general increase in amount of equipment per school, the 
median inventory level shifted upward for all items except radio, where the 
level remained constant at one unit per school over the three-year period. In 
1964, assuming that he had all nine equipment items, the superintendent of 
the hypothetical median district had one overhead projector for each 
two schools, seven television sets for each ten schools, two language Lhora- 
tories for three secondary schools, two opaque projectors for every three 
schools, one radio in each building, and enough tape recorders, i6mm pro- 
jectors, slide-filmstrip projectors, and record players to put one unit in every 
school and multiple units in some, presumably the larger ones. 



DISTRICT CHARACTERISTICS AND INVENTORY INCREASE 

Any study of a social institution is predicated on the assumption that the 
structure of the institution influences its functioning. The size of the educa- 
tional system (e.g., the number of pupils it serves) has been a major and, on 
occasion, a significant classificatory variable throughout our series of studies 
of audiovisual programs in the public schools. Let us now consider the rela- 
tionship between certain other characteristics of the school district as an edu- 
cational system and cnange in relative inventory position. Four such structural 



-Each superintendent was sent a copy of his district's 1961 inventory report and asked to 
confirm the accuracy of the earlier figures. 
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characteristics were examined in our analysis — type of district, wealth, number 
of schools, and change in the number of schools. 



Each of these variables is itself related to district size. Districts with large 
enrollments rnoie ufien span all twelve grades, have more schools, and are 
building schools faster than are districts with smaller enrollments.. The larger 
systems also have higher pupil-teacher ratios, which they are endeavoring to 
lower, and spend somewhat less per pupil for instructional materials. But not 
all districts in the same enrollment size category are alike. Therefore, an ex- 
amination of the association between some important structural variables and 
inventory increase may provide useful insights into the kinds of school sys- 
tems that are most likely to increase their audiovisual inventories. 



Type of District 

Elementary teachers use all types of audiovisual materials, except language 
tapes, more frequently than secondary teachers. It seems reasonable to assume 
that this greater frequency of use will be reflected in the buying habits of dis- 
tricts which have only elementary schools. Contrary to such an expectation and 
to the implementation of the DAVl guidelines (7), there was a lower incidence 
of increase in the amount of equipment per school among elementary districts 
for all items except radio. Since the number of elementary districts in 
the sample is small, 32, no strong conclusions can be drawn from these find- 
ings (presented in Table A-ySj, but some possible implications of the data 
may be suggested here. Perhaps a significant number of the elementary^ sys- 
tems, particularly the smaller ones, had already^ achieved wnat they considered 
to be an adequate inventory level for each item. Certainly, one or two units of 
equipment go farther in a 10- to 15-teacher school (the typical size range for 
an elementary district) than they do in a 50-teacher high school. 



Instructional Materials Expenditure 

Wealthy districts, as measured by the amount of "free" wealth available for 
all types of instructional ma:eriais, including audiovisual media, should be 
able to expand their supply of equipment more rapidly than less affluent sys- 
tems. The amount of money spent for each student for instructional materials 
was computed on the basis of instructional materials expenditures for 1959- 

"No measure of school district wealth is completely satisfactory. Total expenditure per 
pupil may be relatively high or low because of a large oi small amount of capital outlay and 
debt service for construction. Current expenditure per pupil is directly related to the district 
salary structure, the number of pupils enrolled, and t:ansportation costs. The instructional 
materials budget is the most flexible of the three. O-stricts will spend more or less on the 
tools of instruction, depending upon how much the taxpayers are willing to provide above 
and beyond the basic neces.sities of buildings, teachers, and transportation. 
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60, the latest year for which we had complete data on both expenditures and 
average daily attendance. Assuming that the sample districts continued to 
spend approximately the same amount per pupil during the three-year survey 
period, these figures can serve as a rough measure of the funds available for 
expansion of audiovisual resources. 

We expected the relationship between expenditures for instructional ma- 
terials and inventory increases to be a direct one: the more a district spends, 
the higher me probability of increase in the amount of audiovisual equipment 
per school. Again, the expectations were not fulfilled. The data (given in Table 
A-79) support the hypothesis only for language laboratories, and then not too 
strongly. Perhaps we were testing the wrong hypothesis. A strong negative 
association would fit the saturation argument; e.g., districts that had spent 
10 or more dollars per pupil a year for a number of years might be expected 
to have arrived at optimum equipment-school ratios.^ The data suggesc that 
this argument may have some validity, especially for record players, radios, 
and television sets. 

However, the general independence between instructional materials ex- 
penditures and inventory increase remains a puzzle. Perhaps other funds (e.g., 
bond m.oney) are used for equipment purchases in districts that have low cur- 
rent expenditure ratios. Perhaps the instructional materials budget varies more 
widely from year to year than we had supposed. However, an analysis of the 
relationships between total current expenditure per pupil (a more stable ratio) 
and increase in audiovisual inventories yielded results similar to those ob- 
tained with the instructional materials expenditure measure. 



Niuiihcr of Schools 

The association between the number of schools in the system and inventory 
increase was the most striking of all the relationships between district char- 
acteristics and expansion of audiovisual resources. As shown in Table 29, rela- 
tive inventory increase was positively related with the number of schools in 
the system. The only reversal in the table is for language laboratories in the 
very large districts. That at least 70 percent of the systems with twelve or more 
schools reported increases for seven of the nine items is noteworthy. These 
districts were concentrated in the three largest enrollment categories which 
already had both the largest amount of standard equipment and the highest 
incidence of ownership of the newer media. 

On the other hand, less than 50 percent of the one or two school districts le- 
ported increases for any of the nine items. Failure to buy more of the "older 
media" might be explained by the saturation or optimum ratio argument. One 
or two units of equipment maybe sufficient for a small district. The same line 
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TABLE 29 

Number of Schools mid 

Increase in Number of Units of Audiovisual Equipment per School 
196l-Wb4 for 238 Districts 



Equipment 

Number of Districts 

16mm projector 
Slide-filmstrip projector 
Record player 
Tape recorder 
Opaque projector 
Radio 

Television set 
Overhead projector 
Language laboratory 
(secondary schools only) 



Percent Reporting Increase 
When Number of Schools Wos 



1-2 


3-5 


6-11 


12-44 


51 


61 


65 


61 


29% 


62% 


72% 


so% 


27 


56 


66 


72 


49 


71 


75 


85 


41 


72 


77 


87 


20 


48 


60 


72 


22 


30 


49 


59 


18 


31 


54 


72 


29 


74 


80 


80 


26 


17 


42 


34 



of reasoning cannot be used, however, to explain the failure to acquire televi- 
sion sets, language laboratories, or overhead projectors as rapidly as systems 
with more schools unless none at all can be considered optimum. Rather, 
small districts may find certain technological devices either inappropriate 
(e.g., language laboratories) or inaccessible (e.g., television), given their cur- 
riculum needs and geographic location. 



Change in Number of Schools 

The results of the analysis of the association between gain in number of 
schools and inventory increase, given in Table 30, are somewhat surprising. 
We expected that growth in the amount of equipment available per school 
might be limited by the cost of new construction.’ Contrary to expectations, 
the majority of the districts that built schools improved their relative inventory 
position for all items but the radio and the language laboratory. 

Indeed, school construction was positively related to inventory increase for 
television sets and overhead projectors. The expected negative association was 
found only for slide-filmstrip projectors and record players. Perhaps the con- 
struction of a new school environment encourages the utilization of new in- 
structional techniques. And, not to be overlooked, if the cost of the equipment 

^Only 2 of tho 73 districts that gained schools did so through annexation. 
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TABLE 30 

Change in Number of Schools ami 
Increase in Number of Units of Atidioinstial Equipment per School 
1961-1964 for 216 Districts^' 





Percent Reporfiu<^ Increase When 


Equipment 


No Change 
in Number 
of Schools 


Gained 
One School 


Gained- 
Two or More 
Schools 


Number of Districts 


14.3 


35 


38 


16mm projector 


55/;;, 


66";, 


50% 


Slidc-filmstrip projector 


54 


51 


50 


Record player 


73 


63 


55 


Tape recorder 


67 


71 


71 


Opaque projector 


48 


46 


55 


Radio 


35 


43 


53 


Television set 


37 


49 


68 


Overhead projector 


64 


Oj 


76 


Language laboratory 
(secondary schools only) 


32 


44 


43 



“Twenty-two districts that lost schools through district reorganization and consequently 
had an automatic increase in amount of equipment per school arc not included in this 
analysis. 



is included in the bond issue for the new school, equipment expansion can take 
place without draining current operating funds. 

Sociologists have long theorized that new techniques are adopted most 
rapidly in complex societies with expanding populations. The I'elationships 
between audiovisual inventory increases (particularly for the newer media) 
and the variety of educational offerings, the number of schools in the system, 
and the amount of new school construction support this contention. The pre- 
dictability of the future in a small district with a relatively restricted curricu- 
lum and a stable or declining enrollment may be a greater hindrance to in- 
creased use of new teaching techniques than lack of money or size per se. 

Recent changes in school board philosophy, bond referenda failures, and 
questioning of rising school costs in a number of built-up suburban areas sug- 
gest that even a large and comparatively wealthy school system may find it 
increasingly difficult to justify expenditures for new programs when the stu- 
dent population stabilizes. The expectation that "we will institute the educa- 
tional innovations we want but cannot afford now after we build the schools 
to house the children" may not be realized as often in practice as we blithely 
hope. If change breeds change, stability may well breed conservatism. 
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PKOGKAM ADMINISTK/V! ION’, PLANS. AX'D INVLNTORY INCREASE 

The discussion to this point has been concerned with the relationship between 
general characteristics of the scliool sysreni and increases in audiovisual ec)uip- 
nient inventories. Hut each of the sample districts already had some kind of 
audiovisual program in 1961 . A pc>sitive, neutral, or negativ^e orientation to- 
ward the use of projected or recorded materials in the classroom should influ- 
ence the pattern of inventory growth. So, too, should the amount of equip- 
ment on hand. 

Audiovisual Administration 

One measure of the audiov'isual mindedness” of a district may be the impor- 
tance assigned to the administration of the program. If this suppos'tion is cor- 
rect, there should be more inventory growth among school systems in which 
tiie district-lcv^l coordinator is a member of the central administrative staff 
than where each school is responsible for its own program. Among systems 
with district-level coordination, there should be more interest in the program, 
and hence greater in\'entory increases, when the administrator is a trained 



TABLE 31 

1964 Position of District-Level Audiovisual Coordinator and 
Intrease in Number of Units of Audiovisual Equipment per School 
1961-1964 for 214 Districts'^ 





Percent Reportin 


g Increase 


When AV Coo, 


r din a tor Was 






Other 








Audiovisual Adniinistiath 


I'c Superin- 


School 


Equipment 


Director 


Personnel 


tendent 


Personnel 


Number of Districts 


45 


60 


55 


54 


16inm projector 


78% 


77^’,' 


40f’o 


48% 


Slide-filmstrip 










projector 


7.3 


67 


54 


35 


Record player 


89 


77 


60 


56 


Tape recorder 


89 


85 


62 


46 


Opaque projector 


51 


70 


40 


37 


Radio 


56 


52 


22 


39 


Television set 


64 


60 


27 


35 


Overhead projector 


91 


72 


56 


50 


Language Laboratory 










(secondary schools only) 


42 


50 


25 


40 



•' Twonty-four dismcts did not give the position of the distn'ct-lcvcl audiovisual cooidinatoi 
in 1964. 
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audiovisual director rather ihan a superintendent with many varied and time- 
consuming responsibilities or a curriculum supervisor who may not have the 
time or inclination to become well versed in a variety of audiovisual tech- 
niques. 

A recent survey by Tanzman and Brown (34) casts doubt on the expectation 
that the largest inventory gains will take place among districts with audiovisual 
directors. They found that the amount of money spent for equipment declined 
when a district had a part-time audiovisual director and was even lower when 
the district had a full-time director. The two authors suggest two possible ex- 
planations for this phenomenon: either the audiovisual director is not playing 
a proper role in the selection and promotion of the use of audiovisual materials, 
or his district may have acted sooner, made purchases earlier, and may now 
just be filling in the weak spots. 

The relationships between inventory increases and position of the district 
coordinator, shown in Table 31, indicate that the audiovisual director is fulfil- 
ling his role not only in the promotion of the newer media but in the use of the 
standard equipment. Inventory increases for all media except the opaque pro- 
jector were most frequently reported by districts with an audiovisual director. 
These districts may have acted sooner, but they are still acting. In general, tne 
pattern of relationships in the table is in agreement with the hypothesis that 
inventory increases are most likely when there is centralization and specializa- 
tion in administration of the audiovisual program. 



Plans for Media Use 



Projected plans are another measure of attitudes toward audiovisual technol- 
ogy. In 1961 each superintendent had been asked to project his plans for use 
of each of the major audiovisual materials for the "next two years." To simpli- 
fy the analysis, the responses were leduced to a "continue present use" vs. "in- 
crease use" dichotomy. "Increase use" was defined as either "planning to try" 
or "planning to emphasize" the use of an audiovisual technique. Respondents 
who checked "continue present use," "no plans to try," or did not answer the 
question were considered as desiring to maintain the status quo. 

We expected that plans would be a good predictor of inventory increase, and 
they were. As shown in Table 32, in every instance there is a higher incidence 
of inventory increase among the planners than among the status quo group. 
However, more than half of the latter districts increased their inventories of 



five of the nine items! These findings are rather perplexing. We can under- 
stand how an educator may p'/lan to make more intensive use of what he has 
without buying any more, but why should so many districts increase their 
school inventories without any apparevit prior intentions to increase the use 
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of that equipment? Perhaps the general public interest in educational technol- 
ogy and increased federal support for equipment purchases persuaded a num- 
ber of the administrators to change their plans. 



TABLE 32 



1961 Plans for Future Use and Increase in Nwnber of Units 
of Audiovisual Equipment per School 
1961-1964 for 238 Districts 



Equipment 


Plan To Increase Use 

Percent 
Which 
Increased 
Number Inventory 


Plan Status Quo 

Percent 
Which 
Increased 
Number Inventory 


16mm projector 


63 


73% 


175 




Slide-filmstrip projector 


79 


58 


159 


•JO /O 


Record player 


85 


78 


153 


<J\J 

68 


Tape recorder 


85 


80 


153 


65 


Opaque projector 


91 


54 


147 


50 


Radio 


30 


47 


208 


40 


Television set 


71 


56 


167 


40 


Overhead projector 
Language laboratory 


104 


73 


134 


63 


(secondary schools only) 


124 


43 


82 


20 



Pursuing further the relationship between plans and inventory increase, 
we analyzed the association between plans and increase separately for those 
districts that did and did not have the equipment in 1961 for the five items 
(opaque projectors, radios, television sets, overhead projectors, and language 
laDoratories) where there were enough ''have not" districts to justify the more 
detailed analysis. Again, the results, given in Table A-80, were somewhat 
surprising. Districts that had the equipment in 1961 were more likely to in- 
crease the relative amount of that equipment, regardless of their plans, for all 
items except the language laboratory. 

Ihe exception is understandable; such major educational changes as elec- 
tronic language training are likely to be programed a year or two in advance. 
The unexpected result for the other four items cannot be explained on the basis 
of expense or major changes in educational philosophy. One receiver or pro- 
jector is all that is needed for a "have not" district to show an inventory in- 
crease, yet these systems did not purchase any of the four general-purpose 
Items as frequently as districts that already had them. Rather, the positive 
association between current ownership and inventory increase supports Finn, 
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Perrin, and Campion's argument that a certain level of technological sophis- 
tication is necessary to create the aspiration and impetus for further techno- 
logical growth (8). 

INVENTORY LEVEL AND INVENTORY INCREASE 

If experience rather than deprivation is the generator of inventory increase, 
does more experience continue to beget more equipment until the limit of one 
unit per classroom is reached? Or is there an earlier saturation point, or opti- 
mum level, such as one, two, or three items per school? If so, districts that had 
reached such a level in 1961 might be expected to report little or no inventory 
increase in 1964. In view of the dynamic state of audiovisual technology and 
the possibility that standards may shift as experience with a medium accumu- 
lates, either theory may apply, depending upon the item under investigation. 

Inventory increase was related to 1961 inventory level by means of regres- 
sion analysis. Regression lines and equations for each of the nine media are 
shown in Figures 1 through 4. (The correlation coefficients and standard er- 
rors of estimate are given in Table A-81.) For three of the media (16mm pro- 
jectors, television sets, and overhead projectors), there was a significant pui>i- 
tive correlation between 1961 inventory levels and inventory increase. For two 
of the m;dia (opaque projectors and language laboratories), there was a sig- 




Equipment per school 1961 
FIGURE 1 



Relation Bcticeen ig6i Inventory Level 
and Inventory Increase 1951-1964 
for 16mm Projectors and Slide-Filmstrip Projectors 
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Equipment per school 1961 
FIGURE 2 



Relation Between i^6i Inventory Level 
and Inventory Increase 1961-1^64 
for Record Players, Tape Recorders, and Radios 




Equipment pc school 1 961 



FIGURE 3 

Relation Between 1961 Inventory Level 
and Inventory Increase 1^61-1964 
for Overhead Projectors and Television Sets 



nificant negative correlation between the two variables, attesting to the sup- 
position that inventories of these items reach an optimum level at about one 
per school. 

The nonsignificant correlations are perhaps the most interesting of all. 
School administrators acquired on the average slighHy more than one record 
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FIGURE 4 

Rehition Behuccn 1961 Invcnlori/ Level 
and Invcnlory Increase 
for Langnai^e Laboratories (Secondary Only) 
and Opaque Projectors 

player, one half or a tape recorder, and cne-qiiarter of a slide-filmstrip pro- 
jector and radio per school from 1961-64 almost independently of beginning 
inventory levels. These items are the least expensive, the easiest to operate, and 
the most classroom oriented of all of the equipment studied, and may^ indeed 
not reach a saturation point until there is one for every classroom. 

Growth potentials for television sets and overhead projectors are ex- 
plosive. Using the regression equations to illustrate the point, the "average" 
superintendent with one television set per school in 1961 added 0.6 of a unit 
per school, whereas the "average" superintendent with three television sets 
per school increased this inventory by 1.3 units per school. Similarly if he had 
one overhead projector per school, he was likely to add one more for 
each school, but if he had two overhead projectors per school, he was likely to 
add 1.8 units per school.'’ 



CHANGE IN ASPIRATIONS 

Impressive as these inventory increases were, they were not large enough to 
fulfill the expressed educational needs in 1964. No sooner do school districts 

^ It must not be ovci looked timt predictions derived fioni regression equations aie subject 
to error. How much error was inv’olved in each measure, for each type of equipment, is shown 
in Table A-81, which the reader is urged to consult in this context. 
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''catch up" with where they should have been last year, or the year before, than 
they raise their standards. A tendency to want more equipment was evident 
for all district size categoiies except the very smallest and for all media except 
the opaque projector. 

Let us assume that the number of units owned plus the number of units 
needed equals the "ideal" amount of equipment necessary to meet instruc- 
tional goals at any point in time. This sum can then be used in conjunction 
with other sums — total teachers, total pupils, or total schools — to arrive at an 
ideal amount of equipment per school or an ideal number of teachers or pupils 
per unit of equipment., A comparison of such an ideal ratio with a similar ratio 
based on actual inventories should indicate how successful school systems 
have been in achieving their goals. 

Reported and ideal number of teachers per unit of equipment for both 1961 
and 1964 are shown in Table 33 (and by district size in Tables A-82 through 
A-85) for all media except the language laboratory. 



TABLE 33 

Change in Reported and "Ideal" Number of Teachers per Unit of Equipment 

1961-1964 for 238 Districts 





Teachers per Unit 1961 


Teachers per Unit 1964 


Equipment 


Reported 


Ideal‘S 


Reported 


IdeaR 


16 mm projector 
Slide-filmstrip 


11 


10 


10 


9 


projector 


12 


10 


11 


9 


Record player 


4 


3 


3 


-2 


Tape recorder 


16 


12 


12 


9 


Opaque projector 


34 


24 


30 


24 


Radio 


20 


14 


18 


12 


Television set 


36 


16 


19 


10 


Overhead projector 


87 


33 


38 


15 



~ "Ideal" is operationally defined as the number of teachers /number of units owned + num- 
ber of additional units needed. 



Reported teacher-equipment ratios were reduced during the three-year period 
for all types of equipment. These reductions varied from a modest .4 of 
a teacher for each record player to a substantial 49 teachers for each overhead 
projector. With minor variations for opaque projectors and radios, there was 
a reduction in teacher-equipment ratios for all media in all but the smallest 
districts. In these latter districts (which have 150-300 students), teaching 
staffs had grown v/ithout a parallel increase in equipment for four items — the 
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t6mm projector, slide-filmstrip projector, record player, and, most notably, the 
television set. 

Actual teacher-equipment ratios in 1964 approached ideal teacher-equip- 
ment ratios for 1961. But in the interim, the ideals had changed; ratios which 
would have been close to ideal in 1961 were not good enough by 1964 stand- 
ards, with the possible exception of the record player. The most striking change 
took place in the ideal for the overhead projector which increased from one 
unit for every 33 teachers in 1961 to one unit for every 15 teachers in 1964. 



1964 EQUIPMENT STANDARDS 

Increasing similarity between both actual and ideal teacher-equipment ratios 
across district size categories indicates an emerging consensus about equip- 
ment standards. If we assume that each school in the system should have ready 
access to every appropriate piece of equipment and that the amount of equip- 
ment in the school should be increased when the number of teachers and pupils 
warrants multiple units, these standards may be used to judge the adequacy 
of the audiovisual equipment resources in any district. 

To illustrate the application of the survey standards, the model school dis- 
trict described in Table 34 was equipped according to the teacher-equipment 
ratios desired by the survey respondents. The system serves 4,800 pupils 



TABLE 34 



"Ideal" Distribution of Audiovisual Equipment 
for a Model School District of 4,800 Pupils^ 

(6 elementary schools, 2 junior high schools, 1 senior high school] 



Equipment 


Total in 
District 


Per Each 
Elementary 


Per Each 
Junior 
High 


Senior 

High 


16 mm projector 


22 


2 


2 


6 


Slide-filmstrip projector 


22 


2 


2 


6 


Record player 


69 


8 


6 


9 


Tape recorder 


25 


2 


3 


7 


Opaque projector 


10 


1 


1 


2 


Radio 


15 


1 


2 


5 


Television set 


21 


2 


2 


5 


Overhead projector 


14 


1 


2 


4 


Language laboratory 


1 


— 


— 


1 



“ Constructed from superintendents' "ideal" ratio of teachers per unit of equipment for 238 
districts. Record player distribution adjusted to place more units in elementary schools in 
line with current practice. 
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Housed in six olomentciry scliools, two junior higli schools, und one senior Iiigh 
school. Since it is a model district, all of the elementary schools are equal in 
size, with 400 pupils and 15 teachers each; each junior high school has 600 
pupils and 25 teachers; the comprehensive senior high school has 1,200 stu- 
dents and 60 teachers. There are 199 pieces of audiovisual equipment tlistrib- 
iited throughout the district in such a manner as to approximate the ideal 
te<,.cher-ec[uipment ratio in enth school vvith two exceptions. Record plav'ers 
tr ted more heav il\ in the elementary schools in line vvith current 
practice, and the language laboratory was awiilable only in the senior high 
school. The two junior high schools in the model were not large enough to 
justify this installation.'* 

The empirically deriv'ed standards arc equal to, or exceed, the guidelines for 
a basic high school program developed by Paris and Sherman and adopted by 
^^nd the Association of Chief State School Audiov'isual Officers in Oc- 
tober and December of 19^,5 (7) for all items except the overhead projector. 
The adopted equipment guidelines would put 15 overhead projectors in a 60- 
teacher high school, whereas the survey respondents would put only 4.. The 
sample standards rail to meet the suggested guidelines for a basic elementary' 
program for record players, slide-filmstrip projectors, overhead projectors, tel- 
evision sets, and tape recorders. Meeting the DAVI standards for a 15-teacher 
elementary scxtool would mean that each school in the model should have 10 
to 12 record players, 5 slide-filmstrip projectors, 4 overhead projectors, t, tape 
recorders, and at least 3 television sets, if programs are available. The 
Faris-Sherman standards are in line with the greater use of audiovisual ma- 
terials in elementary education. The empirical standards would continue to 
concentrate much of the equipmeni in the high school. 

In summary, the growth patterns from 1961 to 1964 are an extension of 
past growth curves for all media except the language laboratory. The slowing 
down of the growth curve for the opaque projector (another rather specialized 
piece of equipment) had been foreseen by Finn, Perrin, and Campion in 1961 
(8, pp. 67-72). The rapid expansion of inventories of television sets and over- 
head projectors and the steady demand for the other five general-purpose items 
indicate that even reasonably well-equipped districts had not yet reached an 
optimum inventory level for any of these items. 

"A complete language laboratory b essentially a special kind of classroom. Either the ex- 
pense of the installation or the limitation of its use to intensive instruction in foreign lan- 
guages has kept the language laboratory in the secondary schools. Analysis of the patterns 
ot ownership and need reported in this survey indicate that the 1964 ideal was one such in- 
stallation for every senior high school. Whether or not a junior high school should have a 
language laboratory depended upon the grade span, size, and language program provided bv 
the school system. 



6. Acceptance of the Newer Media 



Advocates of educational innovation need to study not only social and psy- 
chological factors which facilitate or inhibit change but also the channels of 
information and pressure which are given credence by target systems. Knowl- 
edge of the reasons administrators are most likely to give in support of their 
adopi'on or nonadoption of a new technique can increase the effectiveness of 
the strategies employed by the change agent. For several provocative discus- 
sions of strategies for educational change, see Brickell (i), Meierhenry (28), 
.Miles (29), and the papers from The Ohio State University Conference on 
Strategies for Educational Change of November 1965 (41). 

five audiovisual techniques introduced into public education essentially 
since 1950 were included in this survey: instructional television,^ overhead 
projectors, language laboratories, programed texts, and teaching machines. As 
shown in Table 35, the sun/ey period was a time of rapid growth in classroom 
use of these five media. By 1964 the slowest diffusing innovation (the teach- 
ing machine) was used by 19 percent of the sample districts, and the most 
widely diffused innovation (the overhead projector) was used by 79 percent. 
The majority of the adopters seem to be satisfied with the classroom utility of 
the new techniques. Reports of discontinued use were few and confined mainly 
to instructional television. Reports of experimental use represented an impor- 
tant proportion of adoptions only for programed materials, 

‘Defined as a regular program of classroom instruction in whicli a complete course or an 
integral part of a course is presented via television. The number of districts offering such 
instruction in both 1961 and 1964 is considerably smaller than the number of districts that 
owned one or more television sets in either year. 
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TABLE 35 



Classroom Use of Five Newer Media 
'J961-1964 for 23S Districts 









/ I, - 


D 1.*.. . 


— 






i Of 1. 1 It 1 


\j} loi 1 iLt :? 


twput 






Used 


In Use 


Experimen 


- Di scon fin- 


No Use 




Since 


h 


tal Use 


ned Use 


hy 


Media 


1961 


1964 


in 1964 


bij 2964“ 


1964 


Television 












instruction 


18% 


i&:'o 


5%o 


^ / 0 


57% 


Overhead 












projector 


47 


32 





__ 


21 


Language 












laboratory 


27 


24 


<1 


<1 


48 


Programed text 


<1 


IS 


14 


1 


66 


Teaching machine 


1 


13 


6 


— 


81 



Districts which had discontinued use of a medium were considered as nonadopters in 
all analyses of reasons for adoption or nonadoption of the various techniques. 



Taking as a starting point Brickell's 1961 study of the process of educa- 
tional change in New York State (1), a check list of channels of information 
and influence that might convince an administrator of the value of a new in- 
structional technique was included in the survey questionnaire, A similar list 
of conditions that might discourage use of the newer media was developed 
from the problems cited as deterrents to effective use of audiovisual materials 
in the 1961 and 1962 Bureau of Social Science Research surveys. Each super- 
intendent was asked first to check whether or not his district had adopted any 
of the five media in question and then to select the three items from the appro- 
priate list that had been most influential in his decision either to encourage or 
not to encourage the use of a specific tedmique. 

The two check lists are somewhat different in orientation and emphasis. 
(See Questions 9 and 10, Follow-up Questionnaire, Appendix P, for the list 
of factors and directions used.) Assuming that anyone who has adopted a tech- 
nique believes that the medium itself has merit, the ''pro" statements are con- 
cerned with how the educator became convinced of its value, not zohy. The 
question became: Which avenue of knowledge was most efficacious — direct 
personal experience through use or observation ; indirect personal experience 
through articles, reports, and speeches; or compliance with the requests of ether 
interested parties within the school system? Conversely, a nonadopter may be 
convinced of the value of a technique but be unable to introduce it because of 
monetary or administrative problems. Therefore, the list of factors which 
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might discourage innovation covered several dimensions: inadequacies of the 
medium itself; inapplicability of the technique to "my" situation; lack of 
available money; or administrative difficulties encountered in trying to use 
the medium. 



TKo r\( fViic cor^inn nf flip ronnrf ic tn n<;cprfnin wliirli of tVif? 

Jl X L V. C'J V. W V XVV. V*. v>*. ^ "''“O 

gested reasons were most likely to be used to justify various administrative 
decisions. Du certain positive or negative factors consistently stand out as in- 
fluential in the decision-making process regardless of the medium, or are there 
media-related differences in the pattern of responses? As a technique becomes 
more widely accepted, do reasons cited for its adoption change? Does a re- 
spondent in a system that was unable to carry out plans for introducing a new 
technique explain that nonadoption in a different manner than a respondent 
lepresenting a system that had reported no intentions to adopt the technique? 



REASONS FOR ADOPTION OF THE NEWER MEDIA 

Several points can be made from the frequency with which each adoption fac- 
tor is cited in Table 36. There was no one channel of influence leading to the 
adoption of all five media. In fact, the most consistent findings are that school 
boards and parents have very little impact upon the administrator's decision 
to encourage the use of a new instructional approach. In general, requests from 
teachers, demonstrations, and observations of operating programs are more 
effective than technical reports and papers at professional meetings. 

If we look primarily at the two most frequently cited reasons for adoption 
of each of the five media, we find that: teacher requests were given credit as an 
important factor in the introduction of language laboratories, overhead pro- 
jectors, and programed texts; observation of an existing program, the most 
influential factor in Brickell's study, led to the introduction of instructional 
television and laboratory language training; demonstrations at professional 
meetings weighed heavily in the decision to adopt teaching machines and 
overhead projectors; and journal articles received a vote of confidence as con- 
tributing to the diffusion of programed texts. 

The order in which the various factors were chosen as influential in the de- 
cision to adopt a technique was similar across district size despite a higher 
frequency of adcpdon in the larger districts. Observation of a program in 
action was consi„*^ently in first place for instructional television, as were dem- 
onstrations for the overhead. Direct observation and teacher requests were 
similarly rated by all enrollment groups as the two major factors for language 
laboratories. There was some indication that administrators in larger districts, 
particularly those with 12,000-24,999 pupils, put more stress on research re- 
ports about programed learning than did their colleagues in small systems. 
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TABLE 36 



Reasons for Adoption of Five Nexver Media 
for Districts with Medium in 1964 





Percent Citinc^ R 


ea::^o}^ as 


Factor in 


Adoption 


Reasons for Adoption 


Tele- 

vision 

Instruc- 

tion 


Over- 

head 

Projec- 

tor 


Lan- 

Sua^e 

Labora- 

torij 


Pro- 

gramed 

Text 


TeacJi- 

ing 

Xlachine 


Number of Districts with Medium 


94 


188 


123 


77 


46 


Personal experience with technique 


28% 


42% 


15%, 


25%. 


15%, 


Observation of program in action 
Talk with neighboring 


50 


37 


48 


25 


24 


superintendents 

Demonstrations at professional 


12 


5 


12 


6 


11 


meetings 


39 


60 


28 


35 


52 


Demonstrations by manufacturer 


3 


38 


20 


23 


39 


Articles in professional journals 


29 


25 


41 


44 


33 


Technical or research reports 


24 


7 


30 


30 


11 


Speeches at professional meetings 


21 


11 


14 


18 


22 


Requests from teachers 


29 


44 


49 


42 


26 


Requests from administrators 


21 


13 


21 


21 


11 


Requests from school board 


6 


3 


6 


— 


— 


Requests from parents 


2 


2 


2 


1 


— 


No reasons given 


4 


4 


1 


4 


13 



However, the small number of adopters in any size category makes this ap- 
parent difference a tenuous one. (See Table A -86 for frequency of adoption by 
district size.) 



TIME OF ADOPTION 

Cultural diffusion is presumed to radiate outward from the most cosmopolitan 
cemeis, or persons, to the more deliberate and traditional. According to this 
theory, innovators and, to a lesser degree, p’^dy adopters derive their ideas 
from sources external to their immediate environment. Laif’’ idopters rely 
more heavily on peer group evaluation and experience (cr. ’ers [ 33 ]). If 
these propositions are true, they should be reflected in a dii. ential emphasis 
on various channels of information among early and later adopters within 
this sample of school districts. A district that was usin^ a technique in 1961 
was considered an early adopter, whereas a district that had introduced a tech- 
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nique after 1961 was considcicd a later adopter." A comparison between the 
two groups was made for three of the newer media — instructional television, 
the overhead projector, and the language laboratory. Programed texts and 
teaching machines were excluded from the analysis as only three respondents 
reported the use of either form of programed learning in 1961. 

Applying the propositions of general diffusion theory to the questionnaire 
items, we would expect that early adopters w'ould put relatively more empha- 
sis on technical reports and direct personal experience and that later adopters 
would put relatively more credence in their neighbors' experience and their 



TAiu.E 37 

Time of Adoption and Reasons for Adoption 
of Three Newer Media'' 



Percent of Districts Reporting Reason 

Television Overhead Language 

Instruction Projector Laboratory 



Reasons for Adoption 


Used Adopted 
in by 

1961 1964 


Used 

in 

1961 


Adapted Used 
by in 

1964 1961 


Adoptea 

h 

1964 


Number of Districts 


44 


50 


111 


77 


65 


58 


Personal experience with 
technique 


20% 


34':;, 


47% 


33% 


15%, 


16% 


Observation of program 
in action 


50 


50 


30 


32 


54 


41 


Talk with neighboring 
superin ter dents 


1 

J T 


10 


0 

c> 


9 


8 


17 


Demonstra .ions at 
profess'onal meetings 


30 


48 


48 


65 


26 


31 


Demonsi rations by manufacturer / 


— 


39 


38 


14 


28 


A.rticles in professional journals 


32 


26 


25 


25 


46 


34 


Technical or research reports 


25 


24 


8 


6 


29 


31 


Speeches at professional meetings 20 


22 


10 


13 


12 


16 


Requests from teachers 


20 


36 


45 


43 


46 


52 


Requests from administrators 


27 


16 


13 


13 


22 


21 


Requests from school board 


9 


4 


D 


4 


8 


5 


Requests from parents 


4 


— 


2 




a 


2 


No reason • ven 


4 


4 


4 


5 


2 


— 



“ Programed texts and teaching machines are excluded from this analysis as only three 
districts reported the use of teaching machines in iq6i and only one the use of programed 
texts. 



■ Unfoitunatcly the true "innovators" could not be identified. 
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teachers judgments. The data shown in Tabic 37 only partially support such 
a conclusion. Personal experience with the technique was characteristic of 
early adopters of the overhead, but of later adopteis of instructional televi- 

Sion - ,'infl - r i • - 

u, x.uunei gioup ror language laboratories. Although 

earxy adopters are somewhat more cognizant of journal articles about language 
laboratories and instructional television, there is no difference between the 
two groups for any of the three media in the amount of importance they attrib- 
ute to reciiAicd reports or speeches at professional meetings. Experience in 
neighboring districts assumes somewhat more importance for later adopters 
of overhead projectors and language laboratories but is not a major factor in 
the adoption decision for either group. Administrative requests figured more 
prominently than teacher requests in the early adoption of instructional tele- 
vision, but teacher requests were cited with almost equal frequency as a major 
factor in adoption by both groups for the other two media. 



REASONS FOR NONADOPTION OF THE NEWER MEDIA 

Turning to the other side of the picture, skepticism about the usefulness of a 
tec nique or of bility of the classroom teacher to einplov it effcctively 
appear to be more important deterrents to adoption than lack of money or ad- 
mimstrattve problems. As shown in Table 38, questions -about the value of a 
technique per se or its instructional value in relation to its cost were major ob- 
stacles to introduction of each of the five media. Lack of enough teach- 
ers trained to use the technique effectively was a frequent justification for non- 
adoption of four of the five media.-' Again, genera! community opinion, as 
repiesented by the school board or parents, was not an important factor in 
shaping the superintendent's decision to try a new technique. 

A "wait-and-see" attitude was characteristic of nonadopters for both forms 
of programed learning. Both the administrator and the teacher wanted more 
evidence of the value of this instructional approach. Doubts about whether the 
results achieved justified the expense were reported most frequently for the 
more complex and expensive innovations (the language laboratory, instruc- 
tional television, and the teaching machine). Failure to introduce the over- 
head projector was more frequently attributed to a shortage of money than to 
any presumed inadequacy of the medium itself. This item apparently is most 
vulnerable when economies must be made to provide for salary raises or new 



WI 



It tnerc is u presumption that the classroom teacher is less activclv involved 
.. I th television instruction. Although the data do not warrant developing the point further 
m this context the conception of each of the new media as an active or ptssle tcacbii; d . 
e vis-a-vis the classroom teacher is worth more systematic study. ' ^ 
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TABLE 38 

Rctii>o}is for Nonndoption of Five Newer hAcdia 
for Districts Without Medium in 1964 



Percent Citing Reason as Factor in Nonadoption 
Tele- Over- Lan- 

vision head gnage Pro- Teach- 

instriic- Projec- Lahora- grained ing 

Reasons for Nonadoption tion tor tory Text Machine 



Number of Districts 

Without Medium 144 

Building program 

takes priority 15% 

Salary raises take priority 13 

: icquires extensive 
classroom remodeling 10 

System too small to 

justify use 24 

General lack of money 6 

Materials available do not 

fit curriculum well 10 

Preparation of materials takes 

too much of teachers' time 1 

Too few teachers trained 

to use technique 21 

Too difficult to schedule 

use of equipment 12 

Technique too expensive 

for results achieved 34 

Too few materials available 

to use with medium 17 

Alternative teaching methods 

jusl as good or better 12 

Need more evidence of value 

of technique 32 

Teachers not convinced 

of value 1 1 

School board not convinced 

of value 1 0 

Parents not convinced of value 1 

Use in neighboring districts 

has not been too successful 5 



50 


115 


161 


192 


24T, 


19% 


9%, 


QO/ 
•y JO 


34 


22 


11 


11 


6 


25 


1 


2 


14 


19 


13 


12 


12 


5 


2 


2 


6 


5 


9 


7 


14 


6 


2 


5 


34 


36 


42 


33 


6 


n 

O 


2 


2 


22 


38 


22 


34 


6 


3 


17 


18 


20 


10 


29 


31 


18 


24 


60 


56 


18 


14 


32 


26 


10 


10 


7 


7 

7 


4 


3 


2 


2 


_ 


10 


4 


6 



No reasons given 
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There was little variation in the significance attached to each of the non- 
adoption factors by district size except for the fact that administrators in six 
of the seventeen very small districts (with 150-300 pupils) considered their 
systems to be "too small" to profit from the adoption of mn/ of the five medi.-i 
A desire to see more evidence of the value of a new approach, particularly 
one which may require a reorientation of one's educational philosophy, is 
understandable and to be expected. The consistent complaint that too few 
teachers are trained to use the new techniques effectively has important impli- 
cations for the diffusion of educational innovations. New teachers may acquire 
the requisite skills in college, but where will the practicing teacher learn the 
necessary competencies? Many of the smaller school systems are not equipped 
to train their own faculties. Can enough teachers be induced to attend intensive 
summer workshops or media institutes to speed the process of diffusion? 



PLANS STATUS AND REASONS FOR ADOPTION OR NONADOPTION 

It is clear from Table 39 that many districts did not carry out their 1961 plans. 
Approximately 60 percent of the systems introduced overhead projectors re- 
gardless of earlier plans, whereas teaching machines had not found wide ac- 
ceptance whatever the initial intention. Although plans were more directly 
related to adoption of television instruction, language laboratories, and pro- 
gramed texts, a sizable number of districts acted contrary to their 1961 ex- 
pectations with regard to these three media. 



TABLE 39 

3962 Pinns for Introduction of Five Nexocr Media 
and Adoption of Each Medium Inj 1964 
for Districts Without the Medium in 1961 



Planned To No Plan 

Number Introduce To Introduce 

Without 1961-1964 1961-1964 

Medium 



Media 


in 




Percent 




Percent 


1961 


Number 


Adopted 


Number 


Adopted 


Television instruction 


194 


56 


43% 


138 


19% 


Overhead projector 


127 


52 


65 


75 


57 


Language laboratory 


172 


97 


47 


75 


16 


Programed text 


Thl 


81« 


46 


156 


25 


Teaching machine 


235 


81=' 


22 


354 


16 



The 1961 questionnaire asked only for plans for teaching machines; the assumption was 
made tliat intentions at that time covered both forms of programed learning. 
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Lack of perfect correspondence between plans and introduction of a new 
technique allowed us to investigate whether districts that did not realize their 
original intentions were influenced by different factors tl'^n those that ful- 
fil Ip<^ rlii'ir ponk fRelationshins between nlans and easons for adoption 

- ^ ‘ - O ■ ■ V 1 A 

are given in Table A-87; relationships between plans and reasons for non- 
adoption are giv in Table A-88.) 

Why did some potential nonadopters change tbeh plans and introduce one 
or more of the newer media? Although both "r md changers" and "plans 
realizers" credited the observation of an actual o’ simulated program with in- 
fluencing their decision to adopt a medium, the ilnd changers put more em- 
phasis on faculty and administrative request man did the plans realizers. 
The substitution of the opinions of others for one's own experience was par- 
ticularly important for instructional television overhead projectors, and pro- 
gramed texts. In this instance, the mind changers behave according to the ex- 
pectations of diffusion theory. 

There were surprisingly few differences between the two planning groups 
in the importance attached lo various nonadoption factors. Some potential 
adopters changed their plans because of the need to put money into new schools 
rather than television equipment or language laboratories. Others changed 
their plans because of scheduling problems and lack of materials. On the other 
hand, initial nonadopters more often used smallness as a justification for the 
continuing decision not to adopt new techniques. However, both planning 
groups stressed esser*^''ally the same reasons for nonadoption of new tech- 
nique: they wanted more evidence of its value; it was too expensive for the 
results achieved; alternative methods were as good; or few teachers were 
trained to use it effective' Questions about the utility of a medium dulled 
an original enthusiasm as well as reinforced a preexisting doubt. The survey 
findings suggest that promoters of educational change must continue to dem- 
onstrate the efficacy of proposed innovations to then friends as well as to 
their critics. 



AREAS OF MOST EFFECTIVE USE OF OLD AND NEW MEDIA 

One purpose of this study was to obtain the superintendent's judgment of 
the subject areas of most effective use for both old and new media. Each ad- 
ministrator v;as asked to report the grade levels and subjects in which the 
tead'ers in his district had been able to use effectively each of the available 
audiovisual tools. As shown in Tables 40 and 41, administrative judgments 
of the curriculum areas in which there was most effective use of the stand- 
ard media agreed quite closely with the relative frequency of use of each of 
these media in the different subject categories for both elemer*^-^ry and second- 
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The six secondary districts were excluded from this analysis. 




TABLE 41 

Subject Location of Most Effective Use of Eleven Audiovisual Media 



ACCEHANCH OF THE NEWER xMEDIA 
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iiry cdiicuion (cf. Tables A-36 through A-55). Again, films and filmstrips 
stand out as the universal materials, most applicable and most likely to be 
used effectively in all areas. 

There is one interesting lack of association between frequency of use and 
reports of effective use. In 1961, 60 percent of the English teachers in these 
districts used records and only 20 percent used tapes. At that time, there was 
almost equal use of records and tapes in foreign language. Nevertheless, the 
superintendents leportcd a higher incidence of effective use of tapes in both 
subject areas in 196.^ It seems unrealistic to assume that the teachers had dis- 
continued the use of records by 1964, especially in view of the fact that 71 
percent of the districts had increased their inventories of record players, with 
a meuiaii iiiLiecj^;; of 1.10 units p>er schuol. It seems more logical to assume 
that the administrator was indeed more often impressed by the manner in 
which instructional tapes were employed. 

Use of the newer media was both grade specific and subject oriented. Tele- 
vision instruction was judged to be most effectively employed in elementan,'^ 
science, social studies, and foreign language. The overhead projector was seen 
primarily as a tool for secondary science and mathematics. Teaching machines 
were considered most suitabie for elementary English; programed texts were 
considered most suitable for secondary mathematics. In general, there was a 
high concentration of reports of effective use for all of the newer mtdia in one 
or more of the subject areas (mathematics, foreign language, and English) 
where use of films and filmstrips had been relatively infrequent. Attempts to 
increase the variety of instructional materials that are appropriate for these 
subject areas appear to have met with at least partial success. 



IMPLICATION'S FOR THE CHANGE ACE.NT 

It seems axiomatic to conclude from the previous discussion that if those who 
desire educational change can provide "evidence" of the value of a new in- 
structional technique, they can overcome a fair share of the opposition to that 
change. But what will the school administrator accept as convincing evidence 
of value? Each respondent was asked, "What criteria do you use for evaluating 
the effectiveness of the use of audiovisual media in your district?" Four major 
criteria were cited: 

1. subjective reactions of teachers, students, and supervisors (65 percent); 

2. observation of classroom use, often coupled with measurement of student 
achievement by a general testing program (51 percent). Only two or three 
districts used control groups to test the value of audiovisual instruction; 

3. teacher requests for materials and observation of the frequency, discrim- 
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illation, and skill with which tcachei'i; used available materials (26 per- 
cent); and 

4. a nonspecific concern about how well audiovisual materials relate to or 
improve the curriculum (16 percent). 

The emphasis on subjective reactions and observation support^ Brickell's 
conclusion that local school systems cannot be expected to geuerafe anything 
more than observational evidence of the value of their educational practices. 
Reliance on general achievement tests for some kind of objective measurement 
of the teaching power of audiovisual techniques is evidence for his argument 
that appropriate evaluative measures are not developed simultaneously with 
the invention of new instructional programs (cf. Brickell [1, pp. 33- 34]). One 
respondenr spoke well for the whole .group when he wrote, . . the district 
has no objective criteria developed at this lime; subjective judgment is the 
best we have come up with to date." Subjective judgments might be supple- 
mented by direct observation or achiev’ement test scores (in 35 percent of the 
cases), by teacher "demand" (in 13 percent of the cases), or stand alone (in 17 
percent of the caseb), but they were a major criterion measure for 50 percent 
or moic f the districts in all size categories and under all types of audiovisual 
coordination (see Tables A-8y and A-90). 

Perhaps the most interesting difference in the relative emphasis placed on 
each type of evaluative criterion is that found when we compare the 29 dis- 
tricts that had adopted all five of the newer media with the 26 districts that 
did not use any of them. Eighty-six percent of the total adopters and only 54 
percent of the total nonadopters reported the use of staff and student reactions 
as a major evaluative criterion. Conversely, 62 percent of the nonadopters and 
only 48 percent of the adopters reported the use of classroom observation and 
test results as a major evaluative criterion. Although reliance on test results 
(which usually show little or no difference attributable to the new procedure) 
would seem to be a valid deterrent to expensive innovations, such inconclusive 
results are readily available to both adopters and nonadopters. One wonders, 
therefore, what the differential emphasis on "subjective" and "objective" evi- 
dence between the two groups may mean. If discouraging test results do not 
dampen the desire of the adopters to try new techniques, it is doubtful that 
positive test results would convince the nonadopters. Wc suspect that theie 
is a more fundamental response set toward or against change itself which pre- 
conditions the type of evidence one uses to justify his decision. 

These findings suggest that a multifaceted and continuous educational pro- 
gram is most effective in producing change. Personal experience, demonstra- 
tions, professional journals, and faculty requests vary in importance as sources 
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of information depending upon the medium under consideration. Observation 
o* a .uncMoning program in an actual school setting may well be a critical 
factor in the adoption of large, complex, and expensive systems of instruction, 
such as complete courses on television or teaching language in an electronic 
laboratory. However, such observation does not appear to be as crucial for less 
cemprehensive innovations. A professional demonstration, either at a meeting 
or in one's own school, may be an effective substitute, particularly for the later 
adopters. Moreover, either form of demonstration can be reinforced by the 
dissemination of information through professional educational journals. This 
latter channel may be especially useful in acquainting the administrator with 
innovations which entail a radical change in classroom pedagogy (e.g., the 
language laboratory and programed instruction). Although new programs have 
been successfully introduced despite initial teacher apathy, or even opposition, 
faculty interest was a major reason for adoption of the three media which ex- 
perienced the most rapid diffusion between 1961 and 1964 — the overhead pro- 
jector, the programed text, and the language laboratory. 



7. Predictions for 1966-67 



There was substantial growth in the absolute amount, the relative araount, 
and the variety of audiovisual equipment resources in the sample population 
between 1961 and 1964. And there is every indication from t le survey data 
that this "bullish" market should continue for the next thr ’e-year period. 
Equipment standards had shifted upward, and interest in greater use of audio- 
visual technology had increased sharply since 1961. 

In this chapter, we shall analyze the data on projected plans and present 
three prediction models for short-term growth for nine of the eleven media. 
The end results of this latter exercise will be a rough estima.e of the amount 
of each item of equipment in the public schools in Januar} 1967. Not even 
the Delphic Oracle can predict with certainty, but we can a .tempt a forecast. 



PLANS FOR MEDIA USE 1964-66 

In 1961, the superintendents had shown the greatest interest in expanding 
the use of language laboratories; in 1964, their first choice for increased use 
was the overhead projector.’ Even though the interest in electronic language 
equipment had dropped slightly between the two time periods, 52 percent of 
the respondents planned increased use of these installations by the end of 
1966. Indeed, as shown in Table 42, levels of use in 1964 were satisfactory to 

^ As before, the responses were reduced to a "continue present use"-"increase use" di- 
chotomy. 
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tile majority only for radios, opaque projectors, and teaching machines. Con- 
versely, in 1961, levels of use had been satisfactory to the majority of the 

reSDOndentS for all mCiha evn’nr rli(' laniMiain-> l.il->nratnr\; 

r ’ — • j • 



TAIJU: 42 

Cliaii;^c in Plans To Increase Use of Audunnstial Media 
i>^6i-njb6 for 2 jS Distrii ts" 



Planned To Increase Use Plan To Increase Use 

1961-1964 1964-1966 



Media 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


1 6 mm films 


63 


26Vo 


130 


55% 


Filmstrips 


79 




159 


67 


Records 


85 


36 


136 


57 


Tapes 


85 


36 


179 


75 


Opaque projector 


91 


38 


92 


39 


Radio 


30 


13 


42 


IS 


Television sot 


71 


30 


136 


57 


Overhead projector 


104 


44 


195 


S2 


Language laboratory 


131 


53 


123 


52 


Programed text 


81 


34 


149 


63 


Teaching machine 


81 


34 


104 


44 



““Increase use" is defined as either planning to try a medium or to emphasize or increase 
the use of a medium. Respondents who checked “continue present use," “no plan to try," or 
did not answer were considered as desiring to maintain the status quo. 



District Characteristics and Plans 

The pattern of association between each of the district characteristics studied 
and projected plans for 1964-66 was very much like that found between these 
same district characteristics and inventory increases between 1961 and 1964. 
Very small districts favored filmstrips and tapes. Elementary districts put the 
greatest emphasis on the four traditional materials. Interest in increased use 
of the newer media was directly associated with the number of schools in the 
system, with one interesting exception: relatively small districts (with three 
to five schools) showed the greatest interest in the teaching machine (see 
Tables A-91 through A-94). 

As might 1 ' expected, future intentions varied with the position of the pe.r- 
son respon.>-' . : for administering the audiovisual program. The proportion 
of districts pilanning increased use of each medium was consistently higher 
where there was central administrative coordination than where the superin- 
endent or individual school personnel were responsible for the program. The 
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proportion of districts with plans to increase use of all media except the 
op.iquc projector and the radio was highest of all among school systems with 
an audiovisual director (s^ee Table A-y5). 



i9<5^ IniHutory Levels and igOh Pluus 

The relationships between 1964 inventory levels and 1966 plans are also 
strikingly similar to those found between 1961 inventory levels and actual 
increases by 1964. increases in the amount of audiovisual equipment per 
school were significantly related to 1961 inventory levels for five of the nine 
media for v/hich inventory data were available. There was a positive asso- 
ciation between inventory level and increase for 16mm projectors, television 
sets, and overhead projectors. There was a negative association between the 
two for opaque projectors and language laboratories. Inventory increases for 
the other four media were found to be unrelated to 1961 inventory levels. As 
shown in Table 43, similar associations pertain between 1964 inventory levels 
and plans for 1966. 

There is a positive association between inventory level and plans for tele- 
vision and the overhead projector. Although not quite of the magnitude to 
attain significance, there is also a direct relationship between inventory level 
and plans for the 16mm projector. Conversely, districts with above median in- 
ventories of opaque projectors and language laboratories were less likely to 
plan increased use of these media than were districts with below median 
amounts of these items. 

Several implications can be drawn from the predominantly positive associa- 
tion between inventory level and plans. First, the general upward shift in the 
amount of equipment available has stimulated interest in use of this equip- 
ment. This finding is in line with Finn's argument that growth in technological 
sophistication will create an appetite for further technological growth. Second, 
if future plans are implemented, the rich (or high inventory level districts) will 
continue to get richer; the poor (or low inventory level districts) will fall far- 
ther behind. 

Although there are more rich than poor in our affluent society, there is evi- 
dence from these data that there may be a hard core of technologically dis- 
advantaged school systems. These districts have only a limited amount of 
audiovisual equipment now, and, more significantly, they report that they are 
"too poor" or "too small" to warrant the adoption of any of the newer media. 

The emphasis in this line of reasoning is on the "image" of the district 
rather than on the "objective" circumstances Not all of the small-district 
superintendents find the newer techniques inappropriate for their systems. 
Some of the very small districts have adopted one or more of the newer media 
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with appnrent success, flnd our analyses have shown that both inventory ac- 
quisitions and future plans are relatively independent of school-district wealth 
available for instructional materials. 

The "think poor” systems are well worth further detailed study. Herein lies 
the acid test of the persuasiveness of the arguments for educational innovation. 

PROBABILITY CF REALIZING PLANS 

Many factors can intervene between plans and realization. Increases in fed- 
eral aid to education and an upsurge in public interest in new instructional 
techniques will encourage the investm nt of funds in audiovisual technology. 
On the other hand, premature claims of an educational panacea, resistance 
from those who feel threatened by the new technology, or unexpected shifts 
in enrollment and budget requirements may discourage expansion of audio- 
visual resources. 

However, if one can assume that the forces working for and against the 
implementation of plans between 1964 and 1967 will exert about the same 
amount of influence as they did in the previous three years, the survey data 
can be used to predict the proportion of the sample population that might be 
expected to experience inventory increases by January 1967. Two pieces of 
data are necessai-y for this prediction: the number of districts in each plan- 
ning group in 1964 (from Table 42, p. 110) and the proportion of each 1961 
planning group that experienced an inventory increase between 1961 and 
1964 (from Table 32, p. 88). Using the proportion of increase for each plan- 
ning group as a prediction factor for future increase, we arrive at the figures 

given in the last two columns of Table 44. 

The estimates given in Table 44 vary considerably for the eleven media. 
Approximately three-fourths of the districts should increase their inventories 
of tape recorders, record players, and overhead projectors; almost two-thiids 
should acquire 16mm projectors; approximately half should buy more slide- 
fiimstrip projectors, opaque projectors, and television sets; a third should in- 
ve. t in language laboratories and programed texts; and one-fifth hould buy 
teaching machines. 

The model could be refined for television sets, language laboratories, and 
overhead projecto’"s by using a different prediction factor (their own propor- 
tionate increase) for the "have's” and the "have not's,” thus building the 
model from four equations rather than two. (The results of this analysis are 
given in Table A-96.) If this refinement is used, more districts may be ex- 
pected to increase their inventories of television sets and overhead projectors, 
particularly ti e latter; fewer districts may be expected to install nev/ language 
laboratories. Fiu'dier refinements in the model could be achieved by intro- 



TABL2 44 

Estimated Number of Districts That Should Increase Amount 
of Equipment per School by ip 66 for Eleven Media 
(Prediction based on proportion of increase 
for each planning group) 
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ducing other uctors into the ot]iuition thiit hiivo boon found to bo iissociiitod 
with inventory increase or plans, or both (c.g„ grade span of district, number 
of schools, school construction, type of audiovisual coordination). If multiple- 
regression techniques were employed to deteimine the relative weights of 
these characteristics, the probable accuracy of the predicted proportions would 
be increased. 



PREDICTION MODELS FOR 1967 INVENTORY LEVELS 

Forecasting is a hazardoi s but exhilarating business. However, taking our 
cue from the meteorologist who has found today s weather the best predictor 
of tomorrow's, we will attempt to predict 1967 inventory levels from the 1961 
and 1964 data. All prodktions are couched in units of equipment per school; 
all illustrations are for the 16mm projector; predictions for each of the nine 
media are presented in a summary table at the end of the section. 



Simple Projection Model 

The simplest model for short-term growth is linear extension of current 
growth curves. This model assumes that the 1964-67 growth in both the 
amount of equipment iiud in school construction will be the same as that ex- 
perienced between 1961 and 7964. We know that the sample districts experi- 
enced a 5 percent increase in schools and a 27 percent increase in 16mm pro- 
jectors over the three-year survey period (see Table 26, p. 77). Therefore, the 
number of 16mm projectors per school in 1967 can be derived from the fol- 
lowing equation: 



16mm per scIict 



16mnicj (1 -h increase 16miTi(;t-r,») 
Schscj (1 -{- increase schsm-cO 



4,37 4 (1 + 0 . 27 ) 
2,206 (1 + 0 . 05 ) 



2.38 



Kt’grt’ss/oii Model 

A regression analysis between 1961 inventory level and subsequent inven- 
tory increases was computed and presented in Chapter 5. From the regression 
equation, we ‘^hid a 1961 mean of 1.48 16mm projectors per school and a 
1961-64 mean increase of 0.26 projectors per school (see Table A-81). As- 
suming that the increase in equipment per school between 1964 and 1967 
will be the sa-^e as that for the earlier three-year period, we arrive at a Janu- 
ary 1967 estin 2 of 2.00 16mm projectors per school by means of the fol- 
lowing equation: 
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Meanl6inm per Scli,j7 — ^ i*'an 16nim per scli,n 
or: 



+ 2 (Mean increase 16mm per schci.^j) 



Mean J6mm per sell,;: = l.-M -f- 2 (0.26) = 2.00 



It should be noted that the regression analysis is based on district mean 
ratios; thus, each of the 238 districts carries the same weight in the forecast, 
legardless of the number of schools in the system. 



Ideal Model 

Each superintendent was asked to estimate (in both 1961 and 1964) the num- 
ber of additional units of each tvpe of equipment he needed to bring his audio- 
/isual inventory to a satisfactory level. If we assume that the number of 
units owned plus the number of units needed equal the "ideal" amount of 
equipment necessary to meet instructional goals at any point in lime, this 
sum can be used in conjunction with the total number of schools at that time 
to arrive at an ideal amount of equipment per school. (A similar analysis was 
made to arrive at the ideal number of teachers per unit of equipment in Table 
33. P- 92). We know that the sample districts owned 4,374 16mm projectors 
in 1964 and wanted 829 more. We also know that there were 2,206 schools 
in these districts ;n 1964. Therefore: 



I6mmpersch.7 = + 16mm needed,,, ^ 5,203 ^ ^ 

Sells,;, 2,206 

This model is based completely on 7964 data and rests on the assumption 
that actuality in 1967 will approach ideals in 1964, an assumption that is 
supported py the survey finding that a tual teacher-equipment ratios in X964 
approached ideal teacher-equipment ratios for 1961. 

Applying each of the prediction models to each of the nine items of equip- 
ment for which inventory data are av.dlable, we arrive at the es^miated equip- 
ment per school figures given in Take 45. In general, the highest figures are 
achieved with the simple straight line projection; the lowest, with the regres- 
sion analysis model, although the ideal and the projection models yield al- 
most identical results for 16mm projectors, slide-filmstrip projectors, opaque 
projectors, overhead projectors, ami language laboratories. The order is re- 
versed for radios (where the ideal ligure is the highest). Results achieved by 
the three methods are most similar for opaque projectors and language labora- 
tories; most disparate for record players, tape recorders, and television sets. 

The fact that the application of the straight line projection will produce 
per school ratios that are more favorable than the desired ideal, even when 
corrected for an increased number of schools in the sample, suggests the major 
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tabu: 45 



l^ii'dictcd Aiiiotuit of Aitdiovi$tiitl l.i]uipmciit per School, ]ii)iiiitn/ 1967 



Equipment 




Prediction Model$ 




Rt\S’H’.sS/oH 


Ideal 


Simple 

Projection 


16mm projector 


2.00 


2..36 


2.38 


Slide-filmstrip piojector 


2.09 


2.21 


2.22 


Record player 


6.61 


6.96 


7.60 


Tape recorder 


2.16 


2.19 


2.52 


Opaque projector 


0.77 


0.85 


0 .S 6 


Radio 


1.32 


1.67 


1.48 


Television set 


\A2 


2.05 


2.20 


Overhead projector 


1.04 


1.39 


1.37 


Language laboratory 








(secondary schools only) 


0.62 


0.57 


0.60 



weakness of linear projection mod. Is. Such a model does not allow for a ceil- 
ing, or saturation point. While it is unlikely that such a point will be reached 
by 1967, at the present rate of growth it could well be reached for several 
items in the foreseeable future (notably the opaque projector and language 
laboratory). 



PREDICTED AMOUNT OF EQUIPMENT IN 1967 
The prediction models were expressed in units of equipment per school not 
only so that the derived figures could be compared with recommended stand- 
ards but also to allow us to convert these figures into national estimates. To 
lake this last step in our forecast fo*" 1967 requires one more set of assump- 
tions. 

The latest available source estimates that ihere are 104,000 public schools 
in the country (40). However, not all of these schools were represented in our 
1964 survey. Schools in districts with fewer than 150 pupils and those in 
districts with more than 25,000 students were excluded from the population 
from which the 23S districts were drawn. If we can assume that the lack of 
audiovisual equipment in the very small districts is counterbalanced by the 
"overabundance" of equipment in the very large districts in such a manner 
that the average of the two ends of the distiibution approaches the mean for 
the middle-sized districts included in our 1964 study, we can derive national 
estimates from the survey data. This assumption is supported by the finding 
that the 1961 mean equipment per school ratios for the 238 districts and those 
for the 2,927 respondents in the initial survey (who covered the total range of 
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enrollment size categories j are almost identical for all items except the record 
player (d. Fable 3, p. 25, with Table A-8ij. 

National predictions based on equipment per school figures derived from 
each of the th 

— vuC m 1 uuu; ^u. 

paring the minimum prediction for each item with the estimated national 
totals computed in 1961 (see Table 2, p. 21J, we find that predicted percentage 
increases range from 27 percent for radios to 676 percent for overhead pro- 
jectors. Although the most dramatic growth is indicated for the overhead 
projector, equipment resources probably have doubled or tripled for language 
laboratories, television sets, tape recorders, and opaque projectors. While per- 
centage increases are less spectacular, the predicted gains for radios, slide-film- 
strip projectors, 16mm projectors, and record players indicate a substantial 
capital investment in audiovisual technology. Predicted growth for television 
sets, tape recorders, slide-filmstrip and 16mm projectors would put total 
amounts of these items in the 200,000's. At present rates of growth, the over- 
head projector should also go over the 200,000 mark in the near future. 



TABLE 46 



Predicted Total Amounts of Audiovisual Equipment 
in U.S. Public Schools, January 1967 
(Based on three prediction models and 104,000 schools) 







Prediction Models 




Percent 

Minimum 

Increase 

1961-67 


Equipment 


Re^^ression 


Ideal 


Simple 

Projection 


16mm projector 


208,000 


246,000 


248,000 


66‘’(', 


Slide-xhlmstrip projector 


218,000 


230,000 


231,000 


29 


Record player 


688,000 


725,000 


791,000 


88 


Tape recorder 


225,000 


228,000 


262,000 


1S5 


Opaque projector 


80,100 


88,500 


89,500 


104 


Radio 


138,000 


174,000 


154,000 


27 


Television set 


148,000 


214,000 


229,000 


196 


Overhead projector 
Language laboratory 
(secondary schools 


108,000 


145,000 


143,000 


676 


only)'"* 


16,400 


15,100 


15,900 


228 



* Based on 26,400 secondary schools. 
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We make no particular claim for the validity of the models or the predicted 
totals suggested here. Rather, they arc presented for two reasons. First, this 
exercise in forecasting may stimulate others to construct their own prediction 
models, using another set of criterion variables. Second, the models can serve 
as a yardstick against which to com pare actual increases reported in the 1966- 
67 school year. Deviations in either direction from the expected results can 
be examired with the expectation of finding other critical variables tnat 
should be taken into account when constructing prediction models. 

If we can continue to presume upon the unflagging courtesy and cooperation 
of the 238 districts that have participated in the project since 1961, we would 
like to test the prediction models and other observations made throughout this 
monograph at periodic intervals. Thus our story ends with a comma rather than 
a period. 
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Appendix A 

Tables 



Informaiion for districts, schools, principals, and coordinators is presented bi/ 
district size. When a single code number rather than the number of pupils 
enrolled is used, the enrollment size categories are coded as follows: 

2 72 , 000 - 2^,999 pupils 

3 6,000-11, gpp pupils 

4 3 , 000 - 5,999 pupils 

5 1,200- 2,999 pupils 

6 6oo- 1,199 pupils 

7 300 - 599 pupils 

8 150 - 299 pupils 

Information for teachers is presented by elementary grade or secondary 
subject taught. 

Elementary teachers are grouped into four categories — kindergarten 
through third grade, fourth through sixth grade, seventh through ninth 
grade, and those teachers xuho teach across all six or eight grades. This latter 
group are usually specialists in art, music, physical education, or special 
education. 

ScconUiiry teachers are grouped into eight subject categories — science, 
mutheniatics, foreign langt:a,\e, English, social studies, fine arts (music and 
art), applied arts (industrial, home economics, and commercial education), 
and physical education and guidance. 
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TABLE A-2 



Ownership of Equipment and Materials by District Size, ip6i: II 
(Based on initial sample of 2,^37) 



District 

Size 


Number 

District::^ 


Percent of Districts Reporting Ite?n Available 


Filmstrip 

(only) 

Projector 


2x2 

Slide 

Projector 


Disc 

Recordings 


2x2 

Slides 


Tape 

Recordings 


Total 














(All Districts) 


2,537 


40.6 


20.2 


58.0 


31.1 


46.0 


75,000 or more 


29 


41.4 


34.5 


100.0 


89.6 


96.6 


25,000-74 999 


67 


44.8 


34.3 


69.3 


58.7 


68.0 


12,000-24,999 


144 


50.0 


41.7 


79.2 


68.0 


81.9 


6,000-11,999 


305 


48.2 


31.8 


71.1 


53.1 


63.6 


3,000- 5,999 


511 


50.3 


24.6 


68.1 


41.9 


59.9 


1,200- 2.999 


491 


46.4 


23.8 


63.7 


27.9 


47.9 


600- 1,199 


275 


36.4 


13.8 


55.3 


19.6 


38.5 


300- 599 


251 


34.6 


1 0.8 


46.2 


12.7 


30.3 


150- 299 


167 


26.3 


6.6 


38.9 


7.8 


21 0 


50- 149 


143 


28.0 


2.6’ 


32.9 


6.3 


11.2 


1- 49 


154 


8.4 


— 


8.4 


— 


— 



O 




TABLE A -3 

Major Film Sources by District Size, iy 6 i 
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TABLE A-4 



Ti/pe of Lansuage Laboratory — Secondary Schools, 1962 
by District Size 



District 

Size 


Number of 
Schools 






Percent of Schools Reporting 




No Partial 

Laboratory Laboratory 


Complete 

Laboratory 


Total 


209 




57.9 


19.1 




23.0 


12,000-24,999 


25 




28.0 


44.0 




28.0 


6,000-11,999 


33 




39.4 


39.4 




21.2 


3,000- 5,999 


47 




12.9 


53.1 




34.0 


1,200- 2,999 


58 




27.6 


44.8 




27.6 


150- 1,199 


46 




67.5 


28.2 




4.3 






TABLE A -5 








Size 


of Equipment Inventory — . 


Elementary Schools 








for All District Sizes 










(N- 


= 308) 








Tvvc of 






Percent of Schools Reporting 






Equipment 


None 


1 


2 


3 4 


5-9 


10-+- 


Record player 


1.9 


8.1 


10.1 


9.7 9.7 


29.5 


29.2* 


16mm projector 


5.5 


63.6 


22.4 


4.5 1.6 


1.0 


— 


Slide-filmstrip projector 


4.9 


44.2 


22.7 


14.6 6.8 


5.5 


— 


Tape recorder 


23.7 


54.2 


14.0 


4.2 1.6 


1.6 


— 


Radio 


25.6 


39.9 


IS. 2 


3.6 3.6 


5.2 


2.6 


Opaque projector 


39.3 


56.5 


3.9 


— — 


— 


— 


Television set 


59.7 


22.7 


7.1 


4.2 1.9 


3.2 


0.3 


Overhead projector 


80.2 


17.8 


1.6 


— — 


— 


— 






TABLE A -6 








Size of Equipment Inventory— 


-Secondary Schools 










for All District Sizes 










(N 


= 209) 








T i/ve c f 






Percent of Schools Reporting 






Equipment 


None 


1 


2 


3 4 


5-9 


10-f 


Record player 


0.5 


12.4 


21.5 


21.1 12.4 


22.6 


6.7'- 


16mm projector 


— 


20.1 


29.7 


17.7 11.5 


16.1 


1.9 


Slide-filmsti.p projector 1.9 


18.2 


31.6 


15.3 12.0 


15.3 


2.9 


Tape recorder 


1.0 


17.7 


31.1 


19.1 12 0 


11.8 


4.5 


Radio 


23.4 


43.5 


19.1 


6.2 2.4 


1.0 


1.9 


Opaque projector 


24.4 


56.9 


12.4 


3.8 0.5 


— 


— 


Television set 


48.3 


35.9 


8.6 


1.9 1.9 


1.0 


0.9 


Overhead projector 


44.5 


39.7 


10.1 


2.9 1.9 


— 





“ The percentages across the rows do not add to 100 percent because a few principals failed 
to specify the amount of equipment in their schools. 
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'ABLE A-7 

Number of Teachers per Unit of School-Based Equipment 
Elementary Schools by Size of School 



Type of 
Eqiiipme*it 




Number of Teachers per 
in Each School Si: 


unit of Equipment 
ze'" Category 




Large 


Mediu??i 


Small 


Very 

Small 


Number of Schools 










in Category^ 


15 


51 


142 


100 


Record player 


3.0 


1.8 


1.5 


1.9 


16mm projector 


18.7 


12.6 


11.0 


7.3 


Slide-filmstrip projector 


3.5 


2.9 


1.9 


1.2 


Tape recorder 


16.7 


13.5 


6.7 


6.5 


Radio 


25.4 


6.7 


6.4 


3.9 


Opaque projector 


32.3 


22.4 


14.5 


7.2 


Television set 


(9.4)‘ 


10.6 


8.0 


5.0 


Overhead projector 


37.5 


22.8 


14.2 


(7.0)'- 


•* School size is categorized by the number of teachers in the school. The code is: 




Large 


31-50 teachers 


Small 


11-20 teachers 




Medium 


21-30 teachers 


Very small 


“^-lO teachers 





There were no elementary schools with more than 50 teachers in the sample. 

As these ratios were computed only for those schools which had the equipment, the num- 
ber of schools involved varies for each entry in the table. Unless otherwise noted, ’1 cells 
contain 10 or more schools. 

Ratio computed with less than 10 schools. 

TABLE a-8 

Number of Teachers per Unit of School-Based Equipment 
Secondary Schools by Size of School 



Number of Teachers per Unit of Equipment 
in Each School Size® Category 



Type of 
Equipment 


Very 

Large 


Large 


Medium 


Small 


Very 

Small 


Number of Schools 
in Category’* 


44 


63 


36 


51 


15 


Record player 


10.5 


10.4 


8.1 


5.2 


4.6 


16mm projector 


12.8 


12.9 


10.2 


8.5 


6.4 


Slide-filmstrip projector 


13.1 


13.2 


12.2 


7.8 


3.6 


Tape recorder 


11.2 


13.5 


10.1 


8.1 


6.7 


Radio 


33.0 


15.4 


17.1 


11.4 


7.3 


Opaque projector 


44.8 


31.8 


24.0 


14.6 


(7.8)' 


Television set 


25.5 


27.2 


13.4 


13.5 


(10.0)' 


Overhead projector 


44.9 


30.1 


21.0 


14.6 


(7.5)' 



“ School size is categorized by the number of teachers in the school. The code is: 

Very large 51-150 teachers Small 11- 20 teachers 

Large 31- 50 teachers Very small 1 - 10 teachers 

Medium 21- 30 teachers 

As these ratios were computed only for those schools which had the equipment, the num- 
ber of schools involved varies for each entry in the table. Unless otherwise noted, all cells 
contain 10 or more schools. 

'* Ratio computed with less than 10 schools. 
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TABLE A-9 

Source of Films — Elementary Schools 
by District Size 



Percent of Films Received from Each Source 



Size of 
District 


Number of 
Sciwuls 


School 

District 


Other 

Educational 

Sources 


Business 

Sources 


No 

Source 

Given 


Total 


308 


28.6 


47.3 


20.0 


4.1 


2 


40 


73.9 


15.3 


10.8 


— 


3 


68 


47.8 


32.1 


15.9 


4.2 


4 


70 


25.8 


57.3 


12.6 


4.3 


5 


70 


9.9 


59.9 


24.6 


6.6 


6,7,8 


60 


1.8 


59.4 


33.8 


5.0 



TABLE A-10 

Source of Films — Secondary Schools 
by District Size 



Percent of Films Received from Each Source 



Size of 
District 


Number of 
Schools 


School 

District 


Other 

Educational 

Sources 


Business 

Sources 


No 

Source 

Given 


Total 


209 


9.3 


55.1 


33.6 


2.0 


2 


25 


29.9 


43.0 


27.1 


— 


3 


33 


11.3 


50.4 


29.3 


9.0 


4 


47 


8.5 


59.9 


29.5 


2.1 


5 


58 


7.1 


59.6 


33.3 


— 


6,7,8 


46 


0.3 


54.5 


45.2 


— 
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TABLE A-11 



Size of Marerirds Collections — Elementary Schools 
for All District Sizes 
(N = 3oSj 



Pype of 
Material 




Pe)cent or Schools Reporting 




0 


1-9 


10-49 


50-99 


1004-“ 


Unknown 


Filmstrips 


31.5 


16.2 


10.7 


9.4 


30.5 


1.6 


Records 


19.S 


1.3 


15.6 


20.1 


40.6 


2.6 


Tape recordings 


74.4 


11.5 


10.5 


1.0 


1.6 


1.0 


2x2 slides 


81.9 


0.6 


5.6 


4.9 


6.2 


— 



“Thirteen schools reported 500-1^500 filmstrips; four schools reported 500-999 records; 
no schools had over 500 tapes or 2 x 2 slides. 



TABLE A -12 

Size of Materials Collections — Secondary Schools 
for All District Sizes 
(N = 20p) 



Percent of Schools Reporting 



Material 


0 


1-9 


10-49 


50-99 


0 

0 

-f- 


Unknozon 


Filmstrips 


25.8 


13.9 


11.5 


10.5 


34.4 


3.8 


Records 


26.8 


2.9 


29.7 


13.9 


22.5 


4.3 


'^ape recordings 


43.1 


8.1 


28.2 


7.2 


8.6 


4.8 


2x2 slides 


65.1 


0.5 


6.2 


5.3 


18.2 


4.8 



“Twelve schools reported 500-2,000 filmstrips; eight schools reported 500-2,400 records; 
one school had over 500 tapes; four schools reported 500-1,500 2x2 slides. 
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TABLE A-13 



Con:parisoii 


of Production Facilities Available in Individual Schools 
Elementary Schools for All District Sizes 




Type of 
Facility 


Average 

Percent 


Percent of Schools with Facility 


in Each Size Category 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6,7,8 


Number of Schools 


308 


40 


68 


70 


70 


60 


Tape recorder* 


42 


67.5 


48.5 


31.4 


38.6 


36.7 


Darkroom 


8 


7.5 


4.4 


5.7 


10.0 


11.7 


35mm still camera 


n 


15.0 


20.6 


S.6 


7.1 


3.3 


Display-making 


12 


17.5 


13.2 


11.4 


12.9 


8.3 


Motion picture camera 


6 


5.0 


7.4 


7.1 


/ 1 


5.0 


Transparency-making 


9 


15.0 


8.8 


4.3 


8.6 


10.0 


No special facilities 


52 


25.0 


48.5 


62.9 


64.3 


68.3 


Percentages are based on reports of "tape recording facilities/' In all instances, they are 


lower than inventory figures for tape recorders. 














TABLE A-14 








Comparison of Production Facilities Available in 


Individual Schools 






Secondary Schools for All District Sizes 






T live of 


Average 


Percent of Schools with Facility 


in Each Size Category 


Facilitij 


Percent 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6, 7,8 


Numbe** of Schools 


209 


25 


33 


47 


58 


46 


Tape recorder"* 


66 


56.0 


69.7 


80.8 


65.5 


52.2 


Darkroom 


55 


44.0 


48.5 


68.1 


67.2 


34.8 


35mm still camera 


33 


32.0 


45.4 


31.9 


37.9 


17.4 


Display-making 


25 


16.0 


27.3 


34.0 


31.0 


13.0 


Motion picture camera 


36 


28.0 


27.3 


46.8 


44.8 


26.1 


Transparency-making 


30 


16.0 


24.2 


44.7 


37.9 


17.4 


No special facilities 


29 


24.0 


18.2 


8.5 


19.0 


28.2 



^ Percentages are based on reports of "tape recording facilities." In all instances, they are 
lower than inventory figures for tape recorders. 
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TABLE A-15 



Type of Audiovisual 7 aining — Elementary AV Coordinators 

by District ^ize 



Size of 
Distiict 


Number of 
Coordinators 


Percent of AV Coordinators in Training Category 


No 

Traming 


College 

Coinse 

Only 


In service 
Training 
Only 


College & 
Inservice 
Training 


Total 


134 


17.2 


32.1 


16.4 


34.3 


2 


26 


11.5 


42.3 


23.2 


23.0 


3 


34 


17.6 


38.3 


11.7 


32.4 


4 


27 


18.5 


26.0 


18.5 


37.0 


5 


24 


25.0 


16.7 


20.9 


37.4 


6, 7,8 


23 


13.0 


34.8 


8.7 


43.5 






TABLE A-16 








Type 0 / Audiovisual Training- 


— Secondary AV Coordinators 








by District Size 










Percent of AV Coordinators in Training Category 








College 


Inservice 


College & 


Size of 


Number of 


No 


Course 


Training 


Inservice 


District 


Coordinators 


Training 


Only 


Only 


Training 


Total 


157 


20.4 


45.9 


7.6 


26.1 


2 


21 


2S.6 


47.6 





23.8 


3 


29 


20.7 


44.8 


13.8 


20.7 


4 


41 


22.0 


36.6 


7.3 


34.1 


5 


43 


16.3 


51.0 


7.0 


25.7 


6,7,8 


23 


17.4 


52.1 


8.7 


21.8 



ERIC 
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TABLE A-17 



Person from Whom Help in Using Audiovisual Media Is Obtained 
Elementary Teachers by Grade Taught 







Percent of Teachers Who Obtain help from 






AV 


Other 






Grade 


Number of 


Coor- 


Schooi 




Seek 


Taught 


Teachers 


dinator 


Personnel 


No One 


No Help 


Total 


4,166 


42 


26 


23 


9 


K-3 


2,114 


4-i 


27 


23 


9 


4-6 


1,567 


42 


25 


23 


10 


7-9 


309 


45 


19 


28 


8 


i-6, i-8 


176 


32 


26 


31 


11 






TABLE A-18 






Person from Whom 


Help in Using Audiovisual Media Is Obtained 






Secondary Teachers by Subject Taught 










Percent of Teachers Who Obtain Help from 






AV 


Other 






Subject 


Number of 


Coor- 


School 




Seek 


Taught 


Teachers 


dinator 


Personnel 


No One 


No Help 


Total 


6,464 


39 


20 


31 


10 


Science 


735 


40 


19 


34 


7 


Social studies 


894 


43 




27 


8 


Fine arts 


406 


37 


19 


33 


11 


Language 


427 


33 


26 


31 


10 


English 


1,219 


41 


20 


30 


9 


Applied arts 


1,274 


38 


17 


35 


10 


P.E., Guidance 


747 


41 


19 


28 


12 


Mathematics 


762 


37 


19 


32 


12 



the; state: of audeovesual teceenology: 1961-1966 



TAELE A -19 

Comparison of Most Important Services AV Coordinator May Pei form 
Elementary Principals for All District Sizes 
(Services listed in order of choice) 



Type of Service 



Number of Principals 

Ordering and scheduling media 
Teaching operation of equipment 
Providing data on new materials 
Suggesting appropriate materials 
Suggesting new uses for materials 
Maintaining equipment 
Classifying and storing materials 
Preparing specialized materials 



Percent of Principals Who Say Service 
Is Important in Each S ize CategonP 

3 4 I 



40 

5.2.5 

45.0 

67.5 

30.0 

42.5 

25.0 

23.0 
7.5 



68 

50.U 

,50.0 

54.4 

32.4 

32.4 

26.5 
22.1 
10.3 



70 

50.0 

51.4 

47.1 
45.7 

27.1 

21.4 
20.0 
14.3 



70 

51.4 

48.6 

41.4 
27.1 
34.3 
42.9 

18.6 
7.1 



6. 7,8 



60 

76'. 7 
46.7 

33.3 
30.0 

23.3 

28.3 

33.3 
8.3 



Each principal was asked to check the three most important services for his school. 



TABLE A-20 

Comparison of Most Important Services tU7 Coordinators Perform 
Elementary AV Coordinators for All District Sizes 
(Services listed in order of choice) 



Type of Service 



Number of Coordinators 

Ordering and scheduling medi.. 
Teaching operation of equipment 
Suggesting appropriate materials 
Providing data on new materials 
Classifying and storing materials 
Suggesting new uses for materials 
Maintaining equipment 
Preparing specialized materials 



Percent of AV Coordinators Who Perform 



2 


3 


4 


5 


26 


34 


17 


24 


76.9 


73.5 


70.4 


83.3 


46.2 


58.8 


51.9 


37.5 


34.6 


47.1 


48.1 


45.8 


57.7 


32.4 


37.0 


37.5 


19.2 


26.5 


29.6 


33.3 


26.9 


26.5 


40.7 


16.7 


23.1 


20.6 


7.4 


37.5 


3.8 


— 


7.4 


8.3 



6, 7,8 



23 

69.6 

56.5 

34.8 

26.1 

34.8 

26.1 

39.1 



” Each AV coordinator was asked to check the three most important services he performed. 
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TABLE A-2L 

Comparison of Most hnportant AV Services Needed 
Elementary Teachers for All Grade Levels 
(Services listed in order of choice) 



Type of Setvice 




Pei cent of Teachers 


lV!io Need Seivice'" 


K-3 


4-6 


7-9 


1-6, 1-8 


Number of Teachers 


2,114 


1,567 


309 


176 


Providing data on new materials 


23.5 


23.0 


22.6 


24.4 


Suggesting appropriate materials 


19.4 


17.8 


20.7 


20.5 


Teaching operation of equipment 


19.7 


15.5 


10.7 


12.5 


Suggesting new uses for materials 


11.5 


11.3 


S.7 


11.4 


Ordering and scheduling media 


5.6 


6.8 


11.0 


6.8 


More time*" 


4.6 


5.4 


4.5 


6.2 


Preparing specialized materials 


3.9 


4.3 


6.6 


5.7 


Maintaining equipment 


2.8 


4.9 


2.6 


2.3 


Classifying and /storing materials 


1.4 


1.7 


1.6 


1.7 


No help needed 


7.6 


9.3 


11.0 


8 5 



“ As each teacher was asked to check only one service, this table cannot be directly com- 
pared with those for principals and AV coordinators. However, the relative importance of each 
service to each of the groups can be compared. 

’’ This need was a spontaneous write-in comment from the teachers. 



TABLE A-22 

Comparison of Most Important Services AV Coordinator May Perform 
Secondary Principals for All District Sizes 
(Services listed in order of choice) 



Type of Service 


Percent of Principals Who Say Service 
Is Impoitant in Each Size Categorip 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6, 7,8 


Number of Principals 


25 


33 


47 


58 


46 


Ordering and scheduling media 


76.0 


69.7 


76.6 


74.1 


65.2 


Providing data on new materials 


68.0 


36.4 


48.9 


48.3 


50.0 


Teaching operation of equipment 


44.0 


48.5 


48.9 


51.7 


45.7 


Suggesting appropriate materials 


28.0 


33.3 


38.3 


25.9 


34.8 


Maintaining equipment 


12.0 


48.5 


27.7 


36.2 


23.9 


Suggesting new uses for materials 


36.0 


18.2 


21.3 


24.1 


28.3 


Classifying and storing materials 


20.0 


33.3 


23.4 


22.4 


13.0 


Preparing specialized materials 


16.0 


6.1 


10.6 


6.9 


4.3 



“ Each principal was asked to check the three most important services for his school. 
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lABL!'. A-23 



Comparison of Most Important Services /\V^ Coordinatois Perform 
Secondanj Coordinators for aU District Sizes 
(Services listed in order of ciioicel 



Type of Set vice 


Percent of AV Cooidniahns Who Peihrm 
Serznee in Each Size Category'* 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6, 7, 8 


Number of Coordinators 


21 


29 


41 


4.3 


23 


Ordering and scheduling media 


90.5 


<S’6.2 


7S.0 


83.7 


73.9 


Maintaining equipment 


53.5 


44.8 


53.7 


46.5 


^^3.5 


Teaching operation of equipment 


55.5 


51.7 


51.7 


41.9 


56.5 


Providing data on new materials 


47.6 


54.5 


34.1 


32.6 


W 4 


Classifying and storing materials 


42.9 


27.6 


26.8 


25.6 


kJ\J 

34.8 


Suggesting appropriate materials 


9.5 


24.1 


56.6 


34.9 


30.4 


Suggesting new uses for materials 


53.5 


24.1 


19.5 


20.9 


26.S 


Preparing specialized materials 


— 


5.4 


4.9 


2.3 


4.3 



Each AV coordinator was asked to check the three most impoitant services he performed. 






Comparison of Most Important AV Services Needed 
Secondary Teachers for Four Highest Use Subjects 
(Services listed in order of choice) 



Type of Service 



Percent of Teachers Who Need Service^ 
Social 



Number of Teachers 

Providing data on new materials 
Suggesting ''appropriate materials 
Ordering and scheduling media 
Teaching operation of equipment 
Suggesting new uses for materials 
Preparing specialized materials 
More time*' 

Maintaining equipment 
Classifying and storing materials 

No help needed 



Science 


Studies 


Fine Arts 


Language 


735 


894 


406 


427 


29.6 


27.5 


24.9 


16.6 


18.4 


18.5 


19.5 


19.9 


11.6 


12.1 


8.9 


9.1 


5.8 


6.9 


7.4 


16.6 


7.2 


7.4 


6.9 


8.9 


7.6 


5.9 


8.4 


10.5 


6.8 


7.3 


7.4 


4.5 


5.8 


4.0 


5.4 


3.3 


1.1 


1.5 


1.2 


0.5 


10.1 


9.1 


10.0 


10.1 



* As each teacher was asked to check only one service, this table cannot be directly com- 
pared with those for principals and AV coordinators. However, the relative importance of each 
service to each of the three groups can be compared. 

This need was a spontaneous write-in comment from the teachers. 
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lABLE A-25 

Comparison of Most Important AV Services Needed 
Secondary Teachers fot four Loioest Use Subjects 
(Services listed in order of choice) 



Type of Service 


Percent of Teachers Who Need Service"' 


English 


Applied 

Arts 


P.E., 

Guidance 


Mathe- 

matics 


Number of Teachers 


1,219 


1,274 


747 


762 


Providing data on new materials 


19.5 


27.5 


28.7 


18.6 


Suggesting appropriate materials 


22 1 


15.6 


16.4 


28.2 


Teaching operation of equipment 


15.9 


10.4 


11.5 


9.2 


Ordering and scheduling media 


9.5 


9.S 


10.8 


5.6 


Suggesting new uses for materials 


9.1 


7.7 


7.1 


8.7 


More time*" 


6.7 


7.4 


5.9 


6.2 


Preparing specialized material- 


4.5 


6.5 


3.7 


8.0 


Maintaining equipment 


3.5 


3.6 


4.3 


0.9 


Classifying and storing materials 


0.6 


1.4 


1.2 


0.3 


No help needed 


7.9 


10.1 


10.4 


14.3 



* As each teacher was asked to check only one service, this table cannot be directly com- 
pared with those for principals and AV coordinators. However, the relative importance of each 
service to each of the three groups can be compared. 

This need was a spontaneous write-in comment from the teachers. 
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TABLE A-26 



Comparison of Use of Any Audiovisual Media — Elementary Teachers 
for Grade Taught and District Size 



Grade Taught 




Percent of Teachers in Each District Size Category 
Who Used Any Medium 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6, 7,8 


Total Number 












of Teachers^ 


654 


959 


890 


951 


712 


Mean 


95.2 


94.9 


95.4 


94.4 


90.0 


K-3 


93.9 


94.9 


89.0 


88.4 


90.7 


4-6 


98.4 


96.0 


95.1 


96.9 


92.7 


7-9 


93.1'^ 


91.4 


88.0" 


85.1 


84.2 


1-6, 1-8 


83.3 


82.6" 


89.4 


90.0 


80.5 


* Unless otherwise noted, all cells contain 30 or more 


teachers. 






^ Proportion based 


on fewer than 30 teachers. 












TABLE A-27 








Comparison of Use 


of Any Audiovisual Media —Secondary Teachers 






for 


Subject Taught and District Size 










Pet cent of Teachers in 


Each District Size Category 








Who Used Any Medium 






Subject Taught 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6,7,8 


Total Number 












of Teachers"' 


1,199 


1,383 


1,843 


1,466 


573 


Mean 


80.7 


81.3 


82.3 


79.0 


82.9 


Science 


92.6 


94.7 


94.7 


97.6 


.93.2 


Social studies 


90.1 


92.5 


91.1 


89.9 


94.1 


Fine arts 


90.8 


91.8 


94.4 


83.2 


95.0 


Language 


88.0 


90.7 


86.7 


90.6 


87.5 


English 


84.3 


86.6 


86.2 


82.7 


77.8 


Applied arts 


80.2 


80.5 


86.5 


82.2 


80.8 


P.E., Guidance 


78.3 


76.5 


77.1 


65.2 


86.0 


Mathematics 


46.0 


46.4 


41.6 


42.7 


59.0 



“ Unless otherwise noted, all cells contain 30 or more teachers. 
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TABLE A-28 



Comparison of Use of Amj Audiovisual Media — Elementary Teachers 
for Grade Taught and School Size 



Grade Taught 


Percent of Teachers in Each School Size' 
Who Used Any Medium 


X 


Large 


Medium 


Small 


Very 

Small 


Total Number of Teachers*" 506 


1,130 


1,968 


562 


Mean 


91.3 


93.7 


95.3 


93.2 


K-3 


91.3 


93.7 


95.3 


94.1 


4-6 


93.2 


95.5 


95.5 


97.4 


7-9 


87 J 


93.4 


91.5 


65.9 


1-6, 1-8 


81.4 


80.0 


9 1.4 


100.0^ 


“ School size is categorized by the number of teachers in the school. The code i 


is: 


Large 


31-50 teachers 


Small 


11-20 teachers 


Medium 


21-30 teachi’rs 


Very small 


1-10 teachers 


There were no elementary schools with more than 50 teachers in l 


the sample. 




*" Unless otherwise noted, all cells contain 30 or more teachers. 






' Percent based on 1 


fewer than 30 teachers. 










TABLE A-29 






Comparison of Use of Any Audiovisual Media — Secondary Teacki 


?rs 




for Subject Taught and School Size 








Percent of Teachers in Each School Size"' 






Who Used Any Medium 






Very 








Subject Taught 


Large 


Laige 


Medium 


Small 


Total Number of Teachers’” 2,778 


2,126 


804 


661 


Mean 


81.9 


79.7 


81.7 


82.8 


Science 


94.2 


94.6 


97.8 


93.7 


Social studies 


92.3 


90.7 


91.S 


89.1 


Fine arts 


93.8 


89.4 


84.1 


91.4 


Language 


92.7 


84.9 


75.0 


93.8 


English 


88.6 


81.8 


81.5 


SI. 5 


Applied arts 


82.4 


82.2 


83.9 


36.0 


P.E., Guidance 


74.2 


74.9 


74.3 


77.8 


Mathematics 


37.8 


42.3 


62.4 


57.3 


“ School size is categorized by the number of teachers in the school. The code is: 


Very large 


51-150 teachers 


Small 


11- 20 teachers 


Large 


31- 50 teachers 


Very small 


1- 10 teachers 


Medium 


21- 30 teachers 








There were too few subject specialists in the very small secondary schools to permit this type 



of analysis. 

*’ Unless otherwise noted, all cells contain 30 or more teachers. 
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TABLE A-30 



Comparison of Use of Audiovisual Media for 
Selected Elementary Grades 
by Highest Degree Obtained 



Grade Taught 


Percent of Teachers in Each Degree Status 
Who Used AV Media 


M.A., M.S., 
M£d.' 


B.A., B.S., 
B.Ed. 


No College 
Degree^ 


K-3 


98.0 


95.0 


90.4 


4-6 


98.0 


^8.3 


91.6 


7-9 


95.7 


88.1 


76.2 


■* The teachers who hold Ph.D.'s (or Ed.D.'s) were 


omitted from this analy 


sis since the num- 


ber was too small (a total of 33 over all groups). 






"This group 


includes those teachers who hold teaching certificates or associate's degrees. 




TABLE A-31 






Comparison of Use of Audiovisual Media for 






Selected Secondary Subjects 






by Highest Degree 


Obtained 






Percent of Teachers in Each Degree Status 






Who Used AV Media 






M.A., M.S., 


B.A., B.S., 


No College 


Subject Taiight 


M.Ed.^ 


B.Ed. 


Degree^ 


Science 


95.1 


94.5 


1 1 


Social studies 


92.0 


90.5 


1 1 


Fine arts 


96.2 


85.8 


[ ] 


Language 


92.6 


85.8 


[ J 


English 


88.4 


82.7 


1 ] 


Mathematics 


41.6 


48.0 


1 1 



■'* The teachers who hold Ph.D.'s (or Ed.D.'s) were omitted from this analysis since the num- 
ber was too small (a total of 33 over all groups). 

This group includes those teachers who hold teaching certificates or associate's degrees. 
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TABLE A-32 



Comparison of Use of Audiovisual Media for 
Selected Elementary Grades 
by Years of Teaching Experience 



Grade Taught 




Percent of Teachers in Each Experience Category 
Vv'ho Used AV Media 




2-3 Years 


4-9 Years 


10-19 Years 204- Years 


K-3 


92.7 


95.7 


95.4 


93.0 


4-6 


95.7 


96.7 


95.9 


95.3 


7-9 


88.J 


89.8 


83.8 


88.1 






TABLE A-33 








Compariso 


n of Use of Audiovisual Media for 






Selected Secondary Subjects 






by Years of Teaching Exp 


lerience 








Percent of Teachers in 


Each Experience Category 








\Who Used AV Media 




Subject Taught 


1-3 Years 


4-9 Years 


10-19 Years 204- Years 


Science 


95.6 


96.4 


91.0 


96.8 


Social studies 


93.6 


91.6 


92.2 


85.5 


Fine arts 


84.4 


93.0 


94.8 


88.0 


Language 


94.1 


88.7 


93.1 


83.3 


English 


82.0 


88.9 


83.0 


83.8 


Mathematics 


51.8 


44.7 


49.4 


35.2 
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TABLE A-34 



Comparison of Use of Audiovisual Media for 
Selected Elementary Grades 
by Type of Audiovisual Training 



Grade Taught 


Percent of Teachers in Each Training Category 
Who Used AV Media 


No 

T raining 


College 


hiservice 


College and 
Inservice 


K-3 


92 


85 


95 


99 


4-6 


93 


97 


97 


98 


7-9 


84 


92 


85 


94 



TABLE A-35 

Comparison of Use of Audiovisual Media for 
Selected Secondary Subjects 
Type of Audiovisual Training 






Percent of Teachers in Each Training Category 






Who Used AV Media 






No 






College and 


Subject Taught 


Training 


College Inservice 


Inservice 


Science 


95 


95 


95 


92 


Social studies 


86 


92 


92 


98 


Fine arts 


81 


91 


96 


[ ] 


Language 


85 


95 


83 


[ ] 


English 


82 


S6 


90 


92 


Mathematics 


40 


47 


61 


61 
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TABLE A -36 

Use of 16mm Films — Elementary Teachers 
by Grade Taught 

(Grades listed in order of use) 



Grade 

Taught 


Number of 
Teachers 




Percent of Teachers in Use Categori/ 




0 


Number of Times Used in 
1-5 6-9 


Semester 

10-19 


20-1- 


Total 


4,166 


28.1 


27.1 


12.6 


21.4 


10.8 


4-6 


1,567 


20.5 


26.6 


13.S 


25 5 


13.6 


K-3 


2,114 


30.5 


27.0 


12.5 


20.1 


9.9 


7-9 


309 


33.4 


33.6 


12.6 


14.9 


5.5 


1-6, 1-8 


176 


55.7 


21.0 


3.9 


12.0 


7.4 





TABLE A -37 

Use of 16mm Films — Secondary Teachers 
by Subject Taught 
(Subjects listed in order of use) 








Percent of Teachers in Use Category 




Subject 


Number of 


Number of Times Used in Semester 


20+ 


Taught 


Teachers 


0 1-5 6-9 10-19 


Total 


6,464 


45.8 28.0 9.4 11.5 


5.3 



Science 


735 


17.3 


Social studies 


894 


24.9 


Applied arts 


1,274 


39.2 


P.E., Guidance 


747 


45.0 


Fine arts 


406 


52.2 


English 


1,219 


59.6 


Language 


427 


63.7 


Mathematics 


762 


75.2 



26.8 


15.4 


24.5 


16.0 


32.2 


15.9 


18.8 


8.2 


28.9 


11.9 


13.6 


6.4 


30.6 


9.1 


12.0 


3.3 


30.6 


7.9 


6.1 


3.2 


27.6 


5.1 


6.2 


1.5 


28.1 


3.3 


3.4 


1.5 


17.6 


3.3 


3.2 


0.7 



O 

ERIC 



Cn Oi 
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TABLE A-38 



Use of Filmstrips — Elementary Teachers 
by Grade Taught 
(Grades listed in order of use) 



Grade 

Taught 


Number of 
Teachers 




Percent of Teachets in Use Category 


20-1- 


0 


Number 

1-5 


of Times Used 
6-9 


in Semester 
10-19 


Total 


4,166 


27.4 


29.S 


12.9 


19.6 


10.3 


4-6 


1,567 


24.3 


28.7 


12.6 


21.6 


12.8 


K-3 


2,114 


26.5 


31.5 


13.8 


19.3 


8.9 


7-9 


309 


40.2 


28.4 


‘\7 


15.2 


6.5 


1-6, 1-8 


176 


42.8 


21.0 


11.9 


13.5 


10.8 





TABLE A-39 

Use of Filmstrips — Secondai 
by Subject Taugh 
(Subjects listed in order 


ry Teachers 

f 

of use) 






Subject 

Taught 


Number of 
Teachers 




Percent of Teachers m 


Use Category 




0 


Number c 
1-5 


tf Times Used in Semester 
6-9 10-19 


20-1- 


Total 


6,464 


59.3 


24.5 


5.5 


7.1 


3.6 


Science 


735 


38.1 


30.4 


10.9 


13.2 


7.4 


Social studies 


894 


44.5 


33.2 


6.0 


12.2 


4.0 


Applied arts 


1,274 


53.1 


25.4 


7.8 


9.0 


4.7 


P.E., Guidance 


747 


63.7 


23.2 


4.6 


4.8 


3.8 


Language 


427 


68.3 


21.8 


2.6 


5.0 


2.3 


English 


1,219 


68.6 


22.4 


3.0 


3.8 


2.2 


Fine arts 


406 


68.8 


18.7 


3.9 


4.9 


3.7 


Mathematics 


762 


77.7 


15.4 


3.4 


2.5 


1.0 
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TABLE A-40 

Use of Records — Elementary Teachers 
by Grade Taught 
(Grades ^'sted in order of use) 



Grade 

Taught 


Number of 
Teachers 




Percent of Teachers in Use 


Category 




0 


Number of Times Used in Semester 
1-5 6-9 10-19 


20+ 


Total 


4,166 


24.1 


IS. 6 


8.7 


19.7 


28.9 


K-3 


2,114 


18.5 


13.1 


8.0 


20.6 


39.8 


4-6 


1,567 


24.7 


25.7 


10.7 


20.8 


18.1 


1-6, 1-8 


176 


34.6 


9.1 


6.8 


15.3 


34.2 


7-9 


309 


54.7 


24.3 


4.9 


9.0 


8.1 





TABLE A-41 

Use of Records — Secondary Teachers 
by Subject Taught 
(Subjects listed in order of use) 






Subject 

Taught 


Number of 
Teachers 




Percent of Teachers in Use Category 




0 


Number of Times Used in Semester 
1-5 6-9 10-19 


20+ 


Total 


6,464 


62.6 


22.2 


3.9 


5.7 


5.6 


Language 


427 


33.4 


28.6 


5.9 


16.6 


15.5 


Fine arts 


406 


35.5 


16.0 


6.9 


12.4 


29.2 


English 


1,219 


37.3 


39.6 


8.3 


10.7 


4.1 


Social studies 


894 


60.4 


33.8 


2.6 


2.2 


1.0 


P.E., Guidance 


747 


70.4 


12.8 


3.5 


5.0 


8.3 


Applied arts 


1,274 


71.4 


17.1 


3.1 


4.1 


4.3 


Science 


735 


82.6 


15.8 


0.8 


0.5 


0.3 


Mathematics 


762 


94.5 


4.5 


— 


0.6 


0.4 
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TABLE A-42 



Use of Tape Recordings (Other Than Language Arts)~Elementary Teachers 

by Grade Taught 
(Grades listed in order of use) 



Grade 

Taught 


Number of 
Teachers 




Percent of Teacheis in 


Use Category 




0 


Number of Times Used in Semester 
1-5 6-9 10-19 


20+ 


Total 


3,481* 


80.7 


14.4 


1.7 


1.7 


1.5 


4-6 

1 - 6 , 1-8 

K-3 

7-9 


1,290 

162 

1,773 

256 


75.2 
80.9 

84.2 

84.3 


19.5 
12.3 
11.1 

12.5 


2.2 

0.6 

1.5 

0.4 


1.5 
3.1 
1.8 

1.6 


1.6 

3.1 
1.4 

1.2 



This analysis was limited to teachers 
available in the school building. 



in schools which reported at least one tape recorder 



TABI E A-43 



Use of Tape Recordings (Other Than Language ArtsjSccmdary Teachers 

by Subject Taught 
(Subjects listed in order of use) 



Subject 


Number of 




Percent of Teachers in 


Use Category 






Number of 


Times Used in Semester 




i aught 


Teachers 


0 


1-5 


6-9 


10-19 


20 -f 


Total 


6,464 


85.6 


10.0 


1.1 


1.7 


1.6 


Fine arts 
Social studies 


406 

894 


58.1 

78.0 


17.0 

19.3 


4.9 
0 7 


10.1 
7 A 


9.9 


English 


1,219 


85.0 


11.1 


K/0/ 

1.2 


1,0 
7 7 


0.4 


P.E., Guidance 
Applied arts 
Science 
Language 


747 

1,274 

735 

427 


87.9 

88.4 

89.1 

90.7 


8.2 

7.4 

9.4 
5.8 


0.9 
0.9 
1.0 
0 7 


1,1 

1.6 

1.2 

0.4 

7 rz 


1.6 

1.4 

2.1 

0.1 


Mathematics 


762 


97.4 


2.2 


u./ 


1,0 

0.4 


1.2 
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TABLE A-44 

Use of Tapes for Language Arts— Elementary Teachers 
by Grade Taught 
(Grades listed in order of use) 



Grade 

Taught 


Number of 
Teachers 




Percent of Teachers in Use Category 




0 


Number of Times Used in 
1-5 6-9 


Semester 

10-19 


20-1- 


Total 


3,481* 


81.4 


13.8 


1.4 


1.9 


1.5 


4-6 


1,290 


73.3 


19.1 


1.9 


3.2 


2.5 


7-9 


256 


83.5 


12.5 


2.0 


1.2 


0.8 


1-6, 1-8 


162 


85.2 


8.6 


1.2 


2.5 


2.5 


K-3 


1,773 


86.7 


10.5 


1.0 


1.1 


0.7 



* This analysis was limited to teachers in schools which reported at least one tape recorder 
available in the school building. 



TABLE A-45 

Use of Tapes for Language Arts— Secondary Teachers 
for Language and English Only 



Percent of Teachers in Use Category 



Subject 

Taught 


Number of 
Teachers 


0 


Number of Tunes Used in Semester 
1-5 6-9 10-19 


20-1- 


Total 


1,646 


67.6 


13.1 


2.9 


5.7 


10.7 


Language 


427 


31.6 


15.0 


5.6 


15.0 


32.8 


English 


1,219 


80.3 


12.4 


1.9 


2.5 


2.9 



ERIC 
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TABLE A-46 



Use of 1 elevision — Elementary Teachets 
by Grade Taught 
(Grades listed in order of use) 



Grade 

Taught 


Number of 
Teachers 




Percent of Teachers in Use Category 




0 


Number of Times Used in 
1-5 6-9 


Semester 

10-19 


204 - 


Total 


1,895* 


43.2 


30.5 


4.0 


9.8 


12.5 


4-6 


718 


28.5 


34.1 


4.0 


12.1 


21.3 


7-9 


99 


50.6 


43.4 


4.0 


1.0 


1.0 


K-3 


970 


51.1 


27.6 


4.0 


9.5 


7.8 


1 - 6 , 1-8 


108 


62.1 


22.2 


3.7 


5.5 


6.3 



This analysis was limited to teachers in schools which reported at least one television set 
m the school building. 



TABLE A-47 

Use of Television — Secondary Teachers 
by Subject Taught 
(Subjects listed in order of use) 



Percent of Teachers in Use Category 



Subject 

Taught 


Number of 
Teachers 


0 


Number 

1-5 


of Times Used in 
6-9 


Semester 

10-19 


204 - 


Total 


3,817* 


80.9 


16.3 


0.9 


1.3 


0,6 


Social studies 


523 


64.4 


29.6 


1.3 


3.2 


1,5 


Science 


437 


68.7 


26.8 


1.1 


2.5 


0,9 


English 


689 


75.0 


20.8 


2.0 


1.5 


0.7 


Fine arts 


252 


83.3 


13.9 


0.8 


2.0 




P.E./ Guidance 


466 


87.4 


11.1 


0.4 


0.9 


0.2 


Language 


283 


S8.6 


9.5 


0.4 


1.1 


0,4 


Mathematics 


445 


90.8 


8.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.7 


Applied arts 


722 


91.6 


7.9 


0.4 




0,1 



This analysis was limited to teachers in schools which reported at least one television set 
in the schoii.- building. 
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TABLE A -48 

Use of Radio — lilenientary Teachers 
by Grade Taught 
(Grades listed in order of use) 



Grade 

Taught 


Number of 
Teachers 




Percent of Teaclios in Use 


Category 




0 


Number 

1-5 


of Times Used in 
6-9 


Semester 

10-19 


204 - 


Total 


4,166 


67.S 


24.5 


1.8 


4.1 


l.S 


4-6 


1,567 


5S.8 


30.9 


2.2 


6.5 


1.6 


7-9 


309 


68.0 


27.8 


1.0 


2.2 


1.0 


K-3 


2,114 


73.6 


20.0 


1.5 


2.7 


2.2 


1-6, 1-8 


176 


84.0 


10.4 


2.8 


1.7 


1.1 



TABLE A-49 

Use of Radio — Secondary Teachers 
by Subject Taught 
(Subjects listed in order of use) 


Suh'ect 

Taught 


Niimbe) of 
Teachers 




Percent of Teachers in Use Categoiy 




0 


Number of Times Used in 
1-5 ' 6-9 


Semester 

10-19 


204 - 


Total 


6,464 


85.6 


13.3 


0.5 


0.5 


0.1 


Social studies 


894 


68.8 


28.7 


1.7 


0.6 


0.2 


Fnglish 


1,219 


80.9 


17.3 


0.7 


O.S 


0.3 


Science 


735 


81.3 


18.3 


0.1 


0.3 


— 


Fine arts 


406 


89.0 


9.1 


1.2 


0.7 


— 


Mathematics 


762 


91.9 


7.5 


0.1 


0.5 


— 


Language 


427 


92.4 


6.4 


0.5 


0.7 


— 


Applied arts 


1,274 


92.6 


7.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


P.E., Guidance 


747 


92.8 


6.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.1 
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TABLE A-50 

Use of Opaque Projector — Elementary Teachers 



by Grade Taught 
(Grades listed in order of use) 


Grade 

Taw^ht 


Number of 
Teachers 




Percent of Teachers in Use Category 




0 


Number of Times Used : 
1-5 6-9 


ii Semester 
10-19 


20-1- 


Total 


2,912* 


68.2 


23.4 


3.2 


3.5 


1.7 


4-6 


1,085 


55.2 


32.0 


4.9 


5.8 


2.1 


7-9 


236 


67.7 


21.2 


6.4 


3.0 


1.7 


1-6, 1-8 


133 


71.6 


18.0 


3.7 


4.5 


2.2 


K-3 


1,458 


77.7 


17.8 


1.4 


1.7 


1.4 



“ This analysis was limited to teachers in schools ^vhich reported at least one opaque proiec- 
tor available in the school building. 



TABLE A-j;l 



Use of Opaque Projector — Secondary Teachers 
by Subject Taught 
(Subjects listed in order of use) 



Subject 

Taught 


Number of 
Teachers 




Percent of Teachers in Use Category 


- 


0 


Number of Times Used in Semester 
1-5 6-9 10-19 


20-b 


Total 


5,189* 


85.1 


11.4 


1.2 


1.5 


0.8 


Science 


591 


76.3 


18.3 


1.0 


2.9 


1.5 


Social studies 


708 


80.7 


16.2 


0.7 


1.3 


1.1 


English 


970 


82.6 


13.0 


2.0 


1.6 


0.8 


Fine arts 


332 


82.9 


10.8 


2.1 


3.0 


1.2 


Applied arts 


1,000 


86.6 


10.0 


1.7 


1.0 


0.7 


Language 


358 


90.5 


7.0 


0.8 


1.4 


0.3 


P.E., Guidance 


618 


92.7 


6.3 


0.2 


0.5 


0.3 


Mathematics 


612 


93.4 


3.9 


0.8 


1.6 


O.o 



“ This analysis was limited to teachers in schools which reported at least one opaque projec- 
tor available in the school building. 
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TABLE A-52 



Use of 2 X 2 Slides — Elementary Teachers 
by Grade Taught 
(Grades listed in order of use) 



Graeme 

Taught 


Number of 
''^eachers 




Percent of Teachers in Use Category 




0 


Number of Times Used in Semester 
1-5 6-9 10-19 


20-h 


Total 


4,166 


S3 6 


14.3 


1.3 


0.6 


0.2 


4-6 


1,567 


76.7 


199 


2.2 


0.7 


0.5 


7-9 


309 


83.4 


14.4 


0.6 


1.0 


0.6 


1-6, 1-8 


176 


88.1 


8.5 


2.8 


0.6 


— 


K-3 


2,114 


88.2 


10.7 


0.5 


0.5 


0.1 



TABLE A”53 

Use of 2 X2 Slides — Secondary Teachers 
by Subject Taught 
(Subjects listed in ordet of use) 


Subject 

Taught 


Number of 
Teachers 




Percent of Teachers in Use Category 




0 


Number of Times Used in 
1-5 6-9 


Semester 

10-19 


20+ 


Tote 1 


6,464 


86.4 


ii.i 


1.0 


1.0 


0.5 


Language 


427 


73.2 


22.0 


2.3 


1.6 


0.9 


Science 


735 


77.2 


18.3 


1.1 


2.3 


1.1 


Fine arts 


406 


80.7 


11.6 


2.0 


3.7 


2.0 


Social studies 


894 


81.5 


16.0 


1.3 


0.9 


0.3 


English 


1,219 


88.6 


10.3 


0.7 


0.4 


— 


Applied arts 


1,274 


88.7 


9.3 


0.9 


0.8 


0.3 


P.E., Guidance 


747 


94.9 


4.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.1 


Mathematics 


762 


97.1 


2.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.1 
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TABLE A-54 

Use of Overhead Projector — Elementary Teachers 
by Grade Taught 
(Grades listed in onier of use) 



Percent of Teachers in Use Category 



Grade 

lavght 


Number of 
Teachers 


0 


Number 

1-5 


of Times Used 
6-9 


in Semester 
10-19 


20-1- 


Total 


1,044" 


S5.9 


107 


1.0 


1.4 


1.0 


7-9 


115 


81.7 


11.3 


0.9 


2.6 


^ — 


T-6 


387 


81.9 


13.7 


1.3 


I.S 


1.;. 


K-3 


496 


89.3 


tS’./ 


0.8 


1.0 


0.1 


1-6, l-.S 


46 


91.3 


6 5 


2.2 


— 


— 



■* This analysis was limited to teachers in schools which reported at least one overhead pro- 
jector available in the school building. 



TABLE A-55 



Use of Overhead Projector — Secondary Teachers 
by Subject Taught 
(Subjects listed in order of use) 



Subject 

Taught 


Numbe) of 
Teachos 




Percent of Teachers iti Use Category 




0 


Number of 
1-5 


Times Used in Semester 
6-9 10-19 


20+ 


Total 


4 , 1 88" 


89.3 


6.6 


0.8 


1.5 


I.S 


Science 


476 


72.7 


15.5 


2.3 


4.2 


5.2 


Mathematics 


485 


86.9 


6.4 


0.6 


1.6 


4.5 


Social studies 


573 


<S’<S\<S’ 


7.3 


1.1 


1.1 


1 7 


Fine arts 


270 


90.4 


6.3 


0.7 


1.9 


0.7 


English 


785 


91.6 


6.4 


0.5 


1.0 


0.5 


Applied arts 


797 


92.S 


4.3 


0.5 


1.1 


1.3 


P.E., Guidance 


494 


93.3 


4.9 


0.4 


1.0 


0.4 


Language 


308 


97.5 


1.6 


— 


0.6 


0.3 



"^his analysis was limited to teachers in schools which reported at least one overhead pro- 
jector available in the school building. 
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TABLE A-56 

Frequcnaj xoith Which Audiovisual Media Arc Used for Various Purposes 
Elementar]/ Teachers by Grade Taught 



Grade 

Taught 


Number of 
Teachers 




Index of Usc^ for 




Motivation 


Enrich- 

ment 


Review 


Direct 

Teaching 


Cultural 
Act vity 


Total 


4,166 


1.7 


1 .5 


20 


2.0 


2.1 


K-3 


2,114 


1.7 


1.5 


:.o 


2.0 


2.0 


4-6 


1,567 


1.7 


1.4 


1.9 


2.0 


2.1 


7-9 


309 


1.9 


1.7 


2.2 


2.2 


2.4 


1-6, 1-S 


176 


1.7 


1.7 


2.2 


2.0 


2.0 



“The index represents a weighted score on a scale Irom 1-4 in which 1 is very often; 2 is 
sometimes; 3 is seldom; 4 is never. 



TABLE A-57 



Frequeiicu with Which Audiovisual Media Are Used for Various Purposes 
Secondary Teachers by Subject Taught 



Subject Number of 

Taught Teachers 




Index of Use"" for 




Motivation 


Enrich- 

ment 


Revieio 


Direct 

Teaching 


Cultural 

Activity 


Total 


6,464 


2.1 


1.8 


2.4 


2.3 


2.5 


Science 


735 


1.9 


1.4 


2.0 


2.1 


2.8 


Social studies 


894 


1.9 


1.6 


2.3 


2.2 


2.3 


Fine aits 


406 


1.9 


1.7 


2.5 


2.1 


1.8 


Language 


427 


2.0 


1.7 


2.3 


2.5 


1.8 


English 


1,219 


2.2 


1.8 


2.6 


2.5 


2.3 


Applied arts 


1,274 


2.0 


1.8 


2.4 


2.2 


2.8 


P.E., Guidance 


747 


2.0 


1 9 


2.5 


2.2 


1.7 


Mathematics 


762 


2.7 


2.5 


2.9 


2.8 


3.2 



“The index represents a weighted score on a scale from 1-4 in wnich 1 is very often; 2 is 
so??tetimes; 3 is seldorji; 4 is 7iever. 
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TABLE A -58 

Comparison of Major Problems in Using Audiovisual Media 
Elementary Principals for All District Sizes 
(Problems listed in order of choice) 



Type of Problem 




Percent of Principals Reporting 
Problem in Each Size Category 




2 


-> 


4 


5 


6, 7,8 


Number of Principals 


40 


68 


70 


70 


60 


Too little preview time 


52.5 


70.6 


62..5 


74.3 


71.7 


Poor classroom setup 


47.5 


55.9 


59.6 


51.1 


68.3 


Few good materials 


60.0 


52.9 


62.5 


39.8 


50.0 


Media not available when needed 


32.5 


45.6 


46.9 


52.5 


43.3 


Too little information 


25.0 


3S.2 


25.6 


36.9 


40.0 


Difficult to integrate materials 


25.0 


27.9 


24.1 


28.4 


38.3 


Not enough basic teaching time 


7.5 


26.5 


25.6 


15.6 


23.3 


Students see as entertainment 


7.5 


17.6 


15.6 


25.7 


26.7 


Too much "red tape" 


— 


10.3 


9.9 


19.9 


18.3 


Aids too expensive 


/ .0 


4.4 


8.5 


9.9 


15.0 


Difficult to operate equipment 


2.5 


5.9 


7.1 


14.2 


1.7 


Equipment in poor repair 


2.5 


4.4 


12.8 


4.3 


8.3 


Have no difficulties using AV 


12.5 


5.9 


7.1 


5.7 


5.0 



TABLE A -59 

Comparison of Major Problems in Using Audiovisual Media 
Elementary AV Coordinators for All District Sizes 
(Problems listed in order of choice) 


Type of Problem 




Percent of Coordinators Reporting 
Problem in Each Size Category 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 , 7,8 


Number of Coordinators 


26 


34 


27 


24 


23 


Too little preview time 


65.2 


79.4 


70.4 


70.8 


78.3 


Poor classroom setup 


50.6 


58.8 


63.0 


37.5 


65.2 


Few good materials 


50.0 


52.9 


55.6 


54.2 


52.2 


Media not available when needed 


34.6 


44.1 


40.7 


41.7 


56.5 


Too little information 


30.8 


29.4 


29.6 


29.2 


30.4 


Difficult to integrate materials 


19.2 


20.6 


25.9 


20.8 


39.1 


Not enough basic teaching time 


23.1 


17.6 


25.9 


8.3 


26.1 


Students sec as entertainment 


11.5 


14.7 


25.9 


16.7 


30.4 


Aids too expensive 


7.7 


2.9 


11.1 


8.3 


21.7 


DifficuP to operate equipment 


7.7 


5.9 


14.8 


— 


4.3 


Equipment in poor repair 


3.8 


— 


7.4 


8.3 


13.0 


Too much "red tape" 


— 


— 


14.8 


4.2 


8.7 


Have no difficulties using AV 


7.7 


5.9 


3.7 


8.3 


4.3 
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TABLE A-60 



Comparison of Major Problems in Using Audiovisual Media 
Elemeniaru Teachers for All Grade Levels 
(Problems listed in order of choice) 



Type of Pjoblem 


Percent of Teachers Who Have Problem 


K-3 


4-6 


7-9 


1-6, 1-S 


Number of Teachors 


2,114 


1,567 


309 


176 


Too little preview tunc 


59.7 


64.0 


63.5 


53.3 


Poor classroonn setup 


42.1 


44.2 


54.3 


42.6 


Media not available v/hen needed 


43.1 


44.5 


47.3 


35.2 


Too little information 


26.7 


25.7 


31.7 


28.4 


Not enough basic teaching tine 


24.7 


24.S 


31.7 


24.4 


Too much "red tape" 


23.5 


21.8 


31.4 


20.4 


Few good materials 


22.1 


15.7 


33.6 


30.1 


Students see as entertainment 


15.9 


21.S 


34.2 


21.6 


Difficult to integrate materials 


15.5 


13.3 


19.7 


15.9 


Difficult to operate equipment 


11.9 


S.3 


10.0 


9.6 


Equipment in poor repair 


7.7 


10.0 


17.1 


10.S 


Aids too expensive 


S.6 


8.1 


12.3 


10.8 


Have no difficulties using AV 


S.5 


7.9 


3.5 


7.4 



TABLE A-61 

Comparison of Major Problems in Using Audiovisual Media 
Secondary Principals for All District Sizes 
(Problems listed in order of choice) 


Type of Problem 




Percent of Principals Reporting 
Problem in Each Size Category 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6, 7,8 


Number of Principals 


25 


33 


47 


58 


46 


Too little preview time 


65.4 


75.S 


72.3 


72.4 


65.2 


Few good materials 


53.S 


72.7 


61.5 


65.4 


69.6 


Poor classroom setup 


53.S 


60.6 


44.5 


53.3 


71.7 


Media not available when needed 


30.7 


51.5 


53.0 


51.6 


63.0 


Difficult to integrate materials 


42.2 


42.4 


36.0 


46.4 


63.0 


Too little information 


30.7 


4S.5 


31.8 


32.7 


47.S 


Students see as entertainment 


11.5 


30.3 


33.9 


27.5 


30.4 


Not enough basic teaching time 


23.0 


15.2 


10.6 


20.6 


13.0 


Too much "red tape" 


15.4 


1S.2 


10.6 


15.5 


13.0 


Aids too expensive 


3.S 


1S.2 


8.5 


12.0 


13.0 


Equipment in poor repair 


— 


6.1 


8.5 


8.6 


10.9 


Difficult to operate equipment 


— 


9.1 


2.1 


3.4 


2.1 


Have no difficulties using AV 


— 


— 


— 


1.7 


— 
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TABLE A-62 



Comparison of Major Problems in Usin^ Audiovisual Media 
Secondary AV Coordinators for All District Sizes 
(Problems listed in order of clioicel 



r ype of Problem 




Percent of Cooniiiwtors Reporting 
Problem in Each Size Category 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6, 7, S 


Number of Coordinators 


21 


29 


41 


43 


23 


loo little preview tune 


.17.1 


6.1.5 


73.2 


74.4 


78.3 


Poor classroom seti.p 


76.2 


72.4 


.18.5 


6.1. 1 


82.6 


Few good materials 


66.7 


69.0 


61.0 


65.1 


69.6 


Media not available when needed 


47.6 


48.3 


34.1 


46.1 


73.9 


Difficult to inlegrati; materials 


42.9 


.34.5 


19.5 


55.8 


60.9 


Too little informalior? 


42.9 


24.1 


41.5 


41.9 


47.8 


Students see as entertainment 


2S.6 


.31.0 


19.1 


20.9 


34.8 


Not enough basic teaching tmie 


9.5 


20.7 


14.6 


23.3 


30.4 


Too much "'red tape ' 


— 


20.7 


2.4 


25.6 


30.4 


Aids too expensive 


— 


10.4 


9.8 


18.6 


30.4 


Equipment in poor repair 


4.6 


13.8 


12.2 


11.6 


8.7 


Difficult to operate equipment 


— 


— 


12.2 


9.3 


— 


Have no difficulties using AV 


4.8 


— 


4.9 


2.3 


— 



TABLE A-63 

Comparison of Major Problems in Using Audiovisual Media 
Secondary Teachers for Four Highest Use Subjects 
(Problems listed in order of choice) 


Type of Pwblem 


Percent of teachers Who Have Problem 


Science 


Social 

Studies 


Fine 

Arts 


Language 


Number of Teachers 


735 


894 


406 


427 


Too little preview time 


65.9 


67.cS’ 


57.0 


69.9 


Media not available when needed 


49.8 


55.5 


46.5 


40.0 


Poor classioom setup 


.38.5 


49.6 


53.0 


45.9 


Too much "red tape" 


.32.9 


.37.8 


33.7 


35.6 


Students see as entertainment 


.31.3 


.37.4 


20.4 


35.8 


Not enough basic teaching time 


23.6 


27.4 


25.9 


40.3 


Too little information 


22.6 


31.8 


26.8 


26.9 


Few good materials 


17.0 


20.5 


.37.7 


31.6 


Difficult to integrate materials 


20.1 


21.2 


21.4 


27.2 


Aids too expensive 


13.5 


14.0 


10.8 


2.3.8 


Equipment in poor repair 


11.6 


16.3 


1.1.5 


9.6 


Difficult to operate equipment 


3.3 


6 6 


7.4 


16.2 


ffave no difficulties using AV 


6.8 


5.8 


5.4 


6.8 
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TABLE A-64 



Comparison of Major Problems in Usins Audiovisual Media 
Secondary Teachers for Four Lowest Use Subjects 
(Problems listed in order of choice) 



Type of Problem 


Percent of Teachers Who Have Problem 


English 


Applied 

Arts 


P.E., 

Guidance 


Mathe- 

matics 


Number of Teachers 


1,219 


1,274 


747 


762 


Too little preview time 


66.S 


59.S 


54.5 


59.1 


Poor classroom setup 


51.6 


53.0 


53.5 


4S.3 


Media not available when needed 


4S.5 


47.7 


41.1 


40.7 


Few good materials 


17.8 


30.1 


31.2 


6S.4 


Too much "red tape" 


37.2 


33.0 


2S.5 


30.1 


Students see as entertainment 


33.5 


31.S 


27.5 


37.3 


Not enough basic teaching time 


35.5 


24.S 


23.0 


3S.8 


Too little information 


35.7 


22.1 


25.0 


35.2 


Difficult to integrate materials 


26.1 


22.3 


21.1 


52.2 


Aids too expensive 


19.6 




12.1 


26.4 


Equipment in poor repair 


17. S 


14. S 


12.9 


S.l 


Di.fficult to operate equipment 


13.6 


S.9 


6.2 


5.S 


Have no difficulties using AV 


0 r- 
O.J 


5.1 


4.7 


2.4 



TABLE A-65 

Comparison of Plans for Increased Use of Audiovisual Media 
Elementary Principals for All District Sizes 


Media 


Percent of Principals Who Plan To hicre.rse U: 
in Each Size Category 


sc"* 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6, 7, 8 


Number of Principals 


40 


68 


70 


70 


60 


]6mm films 


20.0 


14.7 


21.4 


25.S 


26.7 


Filmstrips 


22.5 


32.4 


3S.5 


37.1 


56.6 


Records 


30.0 


25.0 


21.4 


22.S 


2S.3 


Tapes, language 


47.5 


52.9 


31.5 


47.1 


4S.4 


Tapes, general 


52.5 


54.5 


32.S 


4S.6 


51.7 


Broadcast television 


30.0 


25.0 


30.3 


24.3 


30.0 


Radio 


17.5 


14.7 


14.2 


11.5 


1S.4 


Opaque projector 


37.5 


36.S 


2S.6 


40.0 


41.6 


2x2 slides 


27.5 


30.9 


20.0 


27.2 


20.0 


Overhead projector 


37.5 


32.4 


31.5 


40.0 


26.7 


Teaching machine 


15.0 


13.3 


12.9 


15.7 


10.0 


Closed-circuit television 


25.0 


22.1 


21.4 


37.1 


21.7 



“ "Increase use" is defined as either planning to try a medium or to emphasize the use of a 
medium. Respondents who checked "continue present use," "no plan to try," or did not answer 
were considered as desiring to maintain the status quo. 
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THE STATE OF AUDIOVISUAL TECHNOLOGY: I96I-I966 : 



table a -66 



Comparison of Plans for Increased Use of Audiovisual Media 
^Icnxent ary AV Coordinators for All District Sizes 



Media 




Percent of Coordinators Who Plan To Increase Use* 
in Each Size Category 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6,7,8 


Number of Coordinators 


26 


34 


27 


24 


23 


16mm films 


26.9 


23.5 


14.8 


16.6 


21,7 


Filmstrips 


38.5 


35.3 


44.5 


37.4 


47,8 


Records 


26.9 


26.4 


22.2 


16.6 


o4,8 


Tapes, language 


50.0 


70.7 


48.1 


62.4 


56,6 


Tapes, general 


34.6 


76.5 


51.8 


62.5 


60,9 


Broadcast television 


46.2 


61.8 


44.4 


37.5 


52,0 


Radio 


23.0 


32.4 


33.3 


12.5 


39,1 


Opaque projector 


38.5 


53.0 


55.5 


45.9 


t^6 ,6 


2x2 slides 


38.4 


47.1 


51.8 


29.1 


43,5 


Overhead projector 


53.8 


61.7 


70.4 


70.8 


56,5 


Teaching machine 
Clos^'d-circuit television 


57.7 

69.3 

• _ 1 


61.8 

67.7 

t 1 


66.7 

66.7 


70.9 

66.6 


65.2 

60.9 



defined as either planning to try a mediun or to emphasize the use of a 
medium. Respondents who checked "continue present use," "no plan to try," or did not answer 
were considered as desiring to maintain the status quo. 



TABLE A-67 

Comparisoi Plans for Increased Use of Audiovisual Media 
E^ientary Teachers for All Grade Levels 



Percent of Teachers Who Plan To Increase Use’' 



Media 


K-3 


4-6 


7-9 


1-6, 1-8 


Number of Teachers 


2,114" 


1,567 


309 


176 


16mm films 


20.8 


18.6 


22.4 


23,3 


Filmstrips 


28.5 


24.3 


28.1 


24,4 


Records 


15.2 


20.0 


15.5 


21,6 


Tapes, general 


27.3 


26.4 


19.1 


74 0 


Broadcast television'* 


17.7 


16.6 


25.2 


15,7 


Radio 


13.9 


14.9 


14.9 


8,0 


Opaque projector** 


28.2 


24.3 


26.7 


17,3 


2x2 slides 


15.3 


19.4 


16.1 


12,5 


Overhead projector** 


28.6 


33.1 


28.7 


19,6 


Teaching machine 


7.6 


9.8 


8.1 


9,3 



Increase use ' is defined as cither planning to try a medium or to emphasize the use of a 
medium. Respondents who checked "continue present use," "no plan to try," or did not answer 
w(^e considered as desiring to maintam the status quo. 

These percentages were computed only for teache-s in schools .vhich have the item of 
equipment in the school building; 

Tapes, general, K-3 (N = 1,773), 4-6 (N = l,29Gj, 7-9 (N = 256). 1-6, 1-8 (N = 162) 
Broadcast IV, K-3 (N = 970), 4-6 (N = 718), 7-9 (N = 99), 1-6, j -8 (N = 108) 

Opaque projector, K-3 (N = 1,458), 4-6 (N = 1,085), 7-9 (N = 236), 1-6, 1-8 fN = 133) 
Overhead projector, K-3 (N = 496}, 4-6 (N = 387), 7-9 (N = 115), 1-6, 1-8 (N = 46) 
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TABLE A-68 



Comparison of Plans for Increased Use of Audiovisual Media 
Secondary Principals for All District Sizes 



Media 


Percent of Principals Who Plan To Increase Use"" 
in Each Size Category 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6, 7,8 


Number of Principals 


25 


33 


47 


58 


46 


16mm films 


16.0 


27.3 


17.0 


24.1 


19.6 


Filmstrips 


32.0 


54.5 


23.4 


43.1 


39.1 


Records 


28.0 


21.2 


27.7 


27.6 


23.9 


Tapes, language 


52.0 


66.7 


49.0 


65.6 


54.3 


Tapes, general 


52.0 


42.4 


42.6 


50.0 


50.0 


Broadcast television 


36.0 


42.4 


42.5 


37.9 


26.1 


Radio 


24.0 


9.1 


10.7 


12.1 


13.1 


Opaque projector 


36.0 


45.5 


34.1 


46.6 


32.6 


2x2 slides 


24.0 


27.3 


31.9 


19.0 


26.0 


Overhead projector 


48.0 


60.6 


63.S 


60.4 


47.9 


Teaching machine 


16.0 


24.2 


19.2 


20.7 


6.5 


Closed-circuit television 


28.0 


42.5 


44.7 


51.7 


37.0 



“ "Increase use" is defined as either planning to try a medium or to emphasize the use of a 
medium. Respondents who checked "continue present use," "no plan to try," or did not answer 
were considered as desiring to maintain the status quo. 



TABLE A-69 



Comparison of Plans for Increased Use of Audiovisual Media 
Secondary AV Coordinators for All District Sizes 



Media 


Percent of Coordinators Who Plan To Increase lisc" 
in Each Size Category 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6, 7,8 


Number of Coordinators 


21 


29 


41 


43 


23 


16mm films 


33.5 


31.0 


26.8 


39.5 


26.1 


Filmstrips 


42.9 


44.8 


46.4 


60.5 


47.8 


Records 


33.3 


34.5 


39.0 


44.2 


30.4 


Tapes, language 


52.4 


41.4 


46.3 


67.4 


56.5 


Tapes, general 


57.1 


34.5 


61.0 


65.1 


60.9 


Broadcast television 


71.4 


62.1 


65.9 


53.4 


60.9 


Radio 


57.1 


34.5 


31.8 


37.2 


30.5 


Opaque projector 


47.6 


5S.6 


51.3 


53.5 


60.9 


2x2 slides 


57.2 


48.2 


48.8 


44.1 


61.0 


Overhead projector 


66.6 


72.4 


62.4 


65.1 


78.3 


Teaching machine 


76.2 


65.5 


85.4 


81.4 


82.7 


Closed-circuit television 


71.4 


79.3 


78.1 


53.5 


87.0 



“ "Increase use" is defined as either planning to try a medium or to emphasize the use of a 
medium. Respondents who checked "continue present use," "no plan to try," or did not answer 
were considered as desiring to maintain the status quo. 
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TABLE A-70 



Comparison of Plans for Increased Use of Audiovisual Media 
Secondary Teachers for Four Highest Use Subjects 



Media 


Percent of Teachers Who Plan To Increase Use^ 


Science 


Social 

Studies 


Fine Arts 


Language 


Number of Teachers 


735 


894 


406 


427 


16mm films 


22.3 


22.9 


22.7 


24.4 


Filmstrips 


21.5 


23.6 


22.7 


29.0 


Records 


22.4 


24.9 


22.5 


22.9 


Tapes, language 


— 


— 


— 


34.9 


Tapes, general 


9.9 


20.2 


20.9 


7.4 


Broadcast television** 


29.9 


23.9 


22.8 


23.8 


Radio 


22.5 


25.2 


23.6 


20.2 


Opaque projector** 


22.2 


24.2 


27.4 


22.0 


2x2 slides 


22.2 


24.9 


24.8 


29.4 


Overhead projector** 


26.5 


20.2 


24.2 


22.4 


Teaching machine 


8.0 


5.0 


3.2 


6.6 



“ "Increase use" is defined as either planning to try a medium or to emphasize the use of a 
medium. Respondents who checked "continue present use," "nc plan to try," or did not answer 
were considered as desiring to maintain the status quo. 

’’ These percentages v/ere computed only for teachers in schools which have the item of 
equipment in the school building: 

Broadcast TV, Science (N = 437), Social studies (N = 523), Fine arts (N = 252), Language 
(N = 283) 

Opaque projector. Science (N = 591), Social studies (N = 708), Fine arts (N = 332), Lan- 
guage |N = 358) 

Overhead projector. Science (N = 476), Social studies (N = 573), Fine arts (N = 270), Lan- 
guage (N = 308). 
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TABLE A-71 

Covipiii'isoH of Plaits for Increased Use of Audiovisual Media 
Secondary Teachers for Four Loioest Use Subjects 







Percent of Teachers Who Plan To Increase Use’' 






Applied 


P.E., 


Mathe- 


Media 


English 


Arts 


Guidance 


matics 


Number of Teachers 


1,219 


1,274 


747 


762 


16mm films 


25. L 


21.8 


23.9 


17.8 


Filmstrips 


23.9 


22.6 


23.3 


24.8 

2 *7 


Records 


29.8 


11.9 


15.7 


0 ./ 


Tapes, language 


22.2 


— 




5 Q 


Tapes, general 


13.0 


11.8 


11.4 

-7 rk *1 


0,0 


Broadcast television'’ 


20.2 


11.0 


19.1 


10.0 
r n 


Radio 


12.3 


7.3 


8.6 


o.b 


Opaque projector'’ 
2x2 slides 


15.2 

10.2 


15.5 

12.6 


10.6 

10.0 


15.2 

6.4 


Overhead projector'’ 


12.9 


16.9 


12.3 


21.2 
"7 7 V 


Teaching machine 


6.0 


6.7 


5.7 


11./ 



* "Increase use is detined as eitner planning to iry a mi-umm 

medium. Respondents who checked "continue present use," "no plan to try, or did not answer 

were considered as desiring to maintain the status quo. 

” These percentages were computed only for teachers in schools which have the item ot 
equipment in the school building: 

Broadcast TV, English (N = 689), Applied arts (N = 722), P.E., Guidance (N = 466), Mathe- 
iriQtics fN 4451 

Opaque projector, English (N = 970), Applied arts (N = 1,000), P.E., Guidance (N = 618), 
Mathematics (N = 612) 

Overhead projector, English (N = 785), Applied arts (N - 797), P.E., Guidance (N = 494), 
Mathematics (N = 485). 
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TABLE A-72 

DistfibiifioH of Sivuplc Public School Distticts for Follozo-up Survey 
by Geographic Region and District Size 



Number of Districts in Each RegioiP 





District 

Size 


Nimiber of 
Districts 


North 

Atlmitic 


Great 

Lakes, 

Plains 


Southeast 


IVesf, 

SoutJnoc 


Total 


238 


67 


68 


40 


63 


2 


(12,000-24,999 pupils) 


16 


0 


3 


6 


4 


0 


( 6,000-11,999 pupils) 


34 


7 


7 


11 


9 


4 


( 3,000- 5,999 pupils) 


56 


15 


12 


15 


14 


5 


( 1,200- 2,999 pupils) 


58 


18 


20 


6 


14 


6 


( 600- 1,199 pupils) 


30 


9 


11 


1 


9 


7 


( 300- 599 pupils) 


27 


9 


10 


1 


7 


8 


( 150- 299 pupils) 


17 


6 


5 




6 



Regional categories are those commonly used by the U.S. Office of Education. 
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Incidence of Ownership of Nine Items of Audiovisual Equipment, 19(34 
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TABLE A-78 
Type of District and 

Increase in Number of Ihnts of Audiovisual Equipment 

QrUnnI 'I -'I r \^ a fnr 029 V^iefrirfe^ 

^ K, t ^ I ^ ^ y j \^ • y ^ 





Percent Reporting Increase for 




Elementary 


Combined 


Equipment 


Districts 


Districts 


Number of Districts 


32 


200 


16mm projector 


37.5 


66.0 


Slide-filmstrip projector 


.33.1 


58.0 


Record player 


59.4 


73.0 


Tape recorder 


65.6 


72.0 


Opaque projector 


25.0 


54.5 


Radio 


46.9 


40.5 


Television set 


40.6 


46.0 


Overhead projector 


50.0 


70.0 


Language laboratory 


12.5 


32.5 



“ Six districts with only secondary schools were omitted from this analysis. 





TABLE A-79 






igSo Per Pupil Expenditure for Instructional Materials and 




Increase in Number of Units of Audiovisual Equipment 




per 


School, ig 6 i-ig 64 , for 


235 Districts^ 






Percent of Districts Repoiting Increase 






When per Pupil Expenditure Was 




Equipment 


$1-12 


$13-22 


$23-h 


Number of Districts 


114 


77 


44 


16mm projector 


68.4 


54.5 


61.4 


Siide-filmstrip projector 


60.5 


54.5 


54.5 


Record player 


75.4 


74.0 


54.5 


Tape recorder 


71.9 


70.1 


68.2 


Opaque projector 


54.4 


48.0 


30.0 


Radio 


46.5 


39.0 


31.8 


Television set 


46.5 


52.0 


2/.3 


Overhead projector 
Language laboratory 


65.8 


72.7 


65.9 

43.9 


(secondary schools only) 


30.9 


31.8 



• Three districts did not report their 1960 instructional materials expenditure. 
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TABLE A-80 

1961 Inventory Status and Plans for Future Use and 
Increase in Ntnnber of Units of Audiovisual Equipment 
per School 1961-1964, for Five Media 



Plan To Increase Use Plan Status Quo 



Equipment 


Number 


Percent 

Which 

Increased 

Inventcry 


Number 


Percent 

Which 

Increased 

Inventory 


Opaque projector: 
Had in 1961 


75 


56.0 


127 


53.5 


Not have in 1961 


16 


43.8 


20 


25.0 


Radio: 


Had in 1961 


25 


52.0 


136 


46.3 


Not have in 1961 


5 


20.0 


72 


27.8 


Television set: 


Had in 1961 


45 


62.2 


85 


55.3 


Not have in 1961 


26 


46.2 


82 


24.4 


Overhead projector: 


Had in 1961 


52 


82.7 


59 


69.5 


Not have in 1961 


52 


63.5 


75 


58.7 


Language laboratory 
(secondary schools only) : 


Had in 1961 


a A 


26.5 


30 


20.0 


Not have in 1961 


90 


48.9 


52 


19.2 



